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FLIGHT 


Giccrsree flight is more than beating of wings; 
or pulsating engine. 
It has direction, purpose. And a vast amount of work 


precedes it. 


Writers of advertising copy may well shun the example of 
the “blue-bird,” and emulate the bee—a straight line 


flight; the shortest distance between two points; few 


words, simple, understandable; words dictated by sincerity, 


used with restraint. 


Such copy looks easy—and is not. To some it looks weak 
—and is usually strongest. Always it is easiest to read and 


understand. 


Williams & Cunnyngham has an able copy staff —good 
advertising men who believe in flying “bee lines”—with 


their feet on the ground. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
cCAdvertising 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Sectional Manufacturing 
and Sectional Selling 


For a good many years the thought has 
existed, in a more or less vague but in- 
sistent way, that this country is far too 
large to be treated as one easily reached 
economic unit. And California, being one 
of the better-spending sections, far removed 
from the centers 
of manufacture of 
many products, has 


always suffered a 
penalty — some- 
times merely on 


freight rates—some- 
times, for no ap- 
parent reason, on 
the actual cost of 
the commodity _ it- 
self. Separated as 
it 1s by that wide 
expanse of thickly 
populated _ territory 
between the Rocky 
Mountains and 
Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, etc., it has (along 
with Oregon and Washington) always 
been a separate sales or marketing entity 
and will always continue to be. 
In the last fifty years the shifting of the 
manufacturing center for many a product 
nearér to the present raw material sources 
(a questionable asset in national merchan- 
dising, if freight rates on raw materials 
are lower than they are on finished prod- 
ucts) has centered several major industries 
on the Pacific coast, and has made the 
coast less and less remote. Other products 
may well follow their example some day 
in an effort to make a continuous flow of 
the processes of manufacturing and dis- 
tribution. Take silk, for instance. The 
primary source is Japan. Raw silk is 
today shipped from Japan to San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, is rushed across the coun- 
try on silk trains (that sometimes even 
have right of way over passenger trains, 
so valuable is their cargo), to be factored 
in New Jersey, manufactured into dresses, 
neckwear, etc., in the east, and then 
shipped back to people all over the country, 
including the Pacific coast. The sheer 
economic waste of such a procedure is 
obvious to most of us—as obvious as the 
cotton mill situation was in New England 
under the principle of national distribution. 
In the last twenty years a new philoso- 
phy has been steadily creeping into the 
consciousness of American industry—a 
highly intelligent attempt to locate individ- 
ual or branch factories at the strategic 
points where a certain sectional supply of 
raw materials is in turn directly transmitted 
through a local factory to a sectional mar- 
ket. In other words, raw material sources, 
as nearly as possible, are in economic bal- 
ance with consumption sources. This 
philosophy is slowly, but surely, breaking 
the United States up into sections. The 
result is (as the Government Department 
of Commerce has indicated in their divi- 
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sion of the country for economic studies, 
like the Commercial Surveys of the South- 
east, of New England, of the Southwest, 
etc.,) that manufacturing and selling of 
many products will logically and inevitably 
be similarly broken up. 

And now, after that long-winded pre- 
amble, we come back to California as a 
separate selling, and in many cases a sep- 
arate manufacturing, entity, and to Los 
Angeles as one of the major distribution 
points in that entity. 

On the outside of a crudely put together 
eight and one-half by eleven inch, nine- 
teen page report, put out by the Domestic 
Trade Department of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, called “Selling the 
Western Market from Los Angeles,’ we 
find the following quotation: 


“The strategy of distributing mer- 
chandise from Los Angeles to the 
Western Market is based on the ad- 
vantage of the great number of Jow 
cost sales that can be made* in the 
local and immediately adjacent mar- 
kets.” 


Twelve states, California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Western Texas, comprise the 
above-mentioned western market, whose 
commercial solidarity has been established 
“by the exchange of raw materials and 
agricultural products for the products of 
the Western Manufacturing Centers. 

“An equally important factor is the 
realization . . . that in buying from west- 
ern manufacturers and distributors they are 
in turn creating industrial and distributing 
centers* which in turn mean consuming 
markets for their products.” 

Including the entire state of Texas, this 
twelve-state area covers 1,125,000 square 
miles and contains 17,000,000 people. 
California, Oregon and Washington alone 
have more than half of this population, 
California alone has nearly one-third of 
the total, the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area alone (the report says) contains 
2,500,000 people and is therefore the lead- 
ing urban area. 

The whole territory can be economically 
covered for selling and distributing pur- 
poses, according to the report, by six or 
eight principal jobbing or distributing 
points, with Los Angeles or San Francisco 
as the focal point. 

Following these statements are a series 
of tables giving extremely worthwhile 
figures on the spending power, population 
density, number of retail outlets in selected 
lines, spendable moneys, retail sales volume, 
transportation advantages, etc., followed by 
a very graphic series of maps substantiating 
the earlier claims. Next there is a similar 
description of the Los Angeles wholesale 
or jobbing market—and still another of the 
Los Angeles ‘immediate’ market—finishing 
with a statistical comparison of the poten- 
tial markets of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


*The italics are our own. 
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A most business-like presentation which 
we predict will find its way into the data 
files of many an interested sales and ad. 
vertising manager. 

Send direct to James F. Bone of the 
Domestic Trade Department, or to this 
column, for a copy. 


Four Surveys on 
Wholesalers 


“In these days of small consumer in- 
ventories, expanding chain systems and 
shifting prices,” says a folder-bulletin from 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's 
Policy Holders’ Service Bureau, ‘whole. 
salers are finding it necessary to keep an 
unusually watchful eye on the balance 
sheet. How are they doing it? How are 
they tightening the strings of management 
to leave no room for inefficiency?” 

Four different tpes of wholesalers’ trade 
associations, 1.e., the Grocers, the Electrical 
Wholesalers, the Dry Goods Jobbers and 
the Coffee Roasters, engaged the attention 
of the Metropolitan, who, following their 
policy of making research contributions 
wherever practicable, in the interests of 
good management, consented to help find 
the answers to the questions outlined 
above. 

Many prominent wholesalers collaborated 
in a cooperative study, explaining their 
own difficulties and the ways in which 
they had overcome them (or planned to 
overcome them). Some replied by written 
questionnaire, others through personal in- 
terview. The result is not a lot of loosely 
strung-together theories, but actual exam- 
ples, taken from the intimate experience 
of important firms in their respective lines. 
They include comments and suggestions on 
such practical subjects as selling innova- 
tions, salesmen’s rating and recompense, 
controlling the buyer, cutting down on the 
slow-moving items in order to increase the 
rate of turnover, making physical improve- 
ments, servicing retailers, controlling 
credits and collections. There is particular 
emphasis, in each case, on the subject of 
budget systems, an extremely timely dis- 
cussion, full of good meaty ideas and sug- 
gestions. 

Following are the headings under which 
these monographs are obtainable, while a 
limited supply lasts: (1) “Budget Prac- 
tices Among Dry Goods Wholesalers”; 
(2) “Budget Practices Among Electrical 
Wholesalers”; (3) “Adjustment of Opera- 
tions by Wholesale Grocers’’ (with special 
emphasis on the budget); (4) “‘Adjust- 
ment of Operations by Coffee Roasters to 
Changing Conditions.” 

Those who are interested in securing any 
one (or all) of these four important con- 
tributions to better merchandising practice 
may write direct to the Policy Holders’ 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life  In- 
surance Company, New York City, for 4 
copy of the above-mentioned folder and 
the postcard order-blank which accom- 
panies it. But write quickly, for the folder 
says that the supply is limited. 
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What's New 


q While many companies recognize 
the need for new products and im- 
proved products, not enough of them 
take into consideration a proposed 
new product’s relationship to the ex- 
isting manufacturing and selling set- 
up. These factors often determine 
the difference between profit and loss 
on a new item. Lincoln Lothrop pre- 
sents, this week, Part I of a most 
helpful analysis of some of the ques- 
tions revolving about new items and 
their introduction to markets. Page 82. 


g Would a_ well-thought-out ware- 
housing plan help your company to 
cut distribution costs? Every market- 
ing director will find some pertinent 
suggestions in the article on this sub- 
ject on page 84. 


q Hundreds of companies are now 
using the single-page features from 
SALES MANAGEMENT for mailing to 
their salesmen. Another one appears 
this week, entitled ‘‘Till the Untilled 
Places.’" Page 89. 


gq Coming soon: an article by John 
Allen Murphy on how to sell to ex- 
ecutive groups. 
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Distribution 


What Every Marketing Director Should Know about Warehousing. . 
By John H. Frederick, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Commerce and 
Transportation, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania 


General 


Marketing Executive Will Direct $532,000,000 Sinclair Merger... 

| POT eT ee eee 

What Do Women Want to Buy? 20,469 Housewives Tell Macy’s. . 
By Lawrence M. Hughes 


New Products 


“What Our Firm Really Needs Is Something New’.............. 
By Lincoln Lothrop, Secretary and Director of Merchandising, 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
(Part I of an article in two parts) 


Private Brands 


If Private Brands Are a Menace It’s Your Fault................. 
(Photo by Ewing Galloway, New York City) 
Based on an interview by James True with M. G. Gibbs, President, 
People’s Drug Stores, Inc., President, Associated Chain Drug Stores, 
Vice-President, National Chain Store Association 


Salesmanship 


ee Se SR cicc's daw iiNR Oaks need nae oeeenens 
By Herbert Kerkow 
(The fifth of a group of articles on salesmen who have sold 
better-than-a-million a year) 
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By Lester B. Colby 
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Unchallenged Champion 


Have you made reprints of your article 
“The Human Side of Selling’ in your is- 
sue of April 11? If so, we would like 
to buy fifteen copies—J. H. Robins, Vice- 
president, Robins Conveying Belt Company, 
New York City. 


(SALES MANAGEMENT has a steady influx 
of requests for these reprints, even though 
the article appeared more than nine months 
ago. Our supply has long since been ex- 
hausted. Comes a note from H. K. Dug- 
dale, of Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, 
Inc., father of the article, that he has made 
a new set of reprints and they are now 
available at 25 cents each, with a discount 
of 20 per cent in quantities of 100. Sub- 
scribers who read and appreciate this un- 
usual article will be interested to know 
that it holds the long-distance record for 
the whole of SALES MANAGEMENT'S life- 
time for letters, requests to reprint, requests 
for reprints——THE Eprrors.) 


And There’s More in Reserve 


We have been very much interested in 
reading your series of articles entitled 
“475 Companies Tell How They Are Ad- 
justing Salesmen’s Compensation.”” Would 
like very much to have the complete series 
in reprint form and would also be in- 
terested in knowing whether you have any 
supplementary data on this subject.—M. R. 
Randlett, Trade Sales Distribution, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


(This survey appeared in the issues of 
October 3, 10 and 17. The editors have 
some supplementary data which is not in 
compiled form. If readers want informa- 
tion on some specific point, the editors 
will answer inquiries as fully as possible.— 
THE EpITors.) 


Ads Admonished and Admired 


The Harvard Advertising Awards having 
been discontinued, some of us feel moved 
to make our own nominations on the 
“provoking” advertisements of 1931. 

The word provoking is used advisedly. 
The first function - an advertisement is 
to stop the reader or listener. All the ads 
mentioned below, and a lot of others 
probably, stopped at least one reader— 
although some of them were good enough 
to make him buy the things brayed about, 
and some were so bad that he will re- 
member the products forever as the proper 
things to avoid. 

Just how good or bad they were you may 
be able to tell from the earnings state- 
ments of these companies which will soon 
begin to trickle forth. 

Even they won't tell everything, for maybe 
the personal sales force or the production 
department failed to give the copy writer 
the right kind of support. 

The products which this self-appointed 
jury of one has decided to avoid are (a) 
Gillette Safety Razors; (b) Pebeco Tooth 
Paste (although formerly he liked it); (c) 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s cosmetics, and (d) 
Chesterfield cigarettes. This decision was 
made as a result of the belief that the 


products must be just as asinine as the 
copy. The jury resented Géillette’s in- 
sinuation that he did not shave every day; 
thought that Pebeco’s priceless ingredient 
or whatever it was was too cheap at 40 
cents a tube; didn’t like Daggett & Rams- 
dell’s dirty face idea (it was too much 
like Gillette's anyway), and agreed with 
Ballyhoo that the girl who didn’t smoke 
cigarettes had no business endorsing Ches- 
terfields. 

There were others, though, just as silly. 
And the jury trusts that Messrs. Lambert, 
Plaut, etc., won't think the jury was get- 
ting personal. Among these are the peren- 
nial Fleischmann Yeast scientists gazing 
intently into test-tubes, and the Palmolive 
and Lux celebrities. The jury hasn’t seen 
a Simmons’ Bed lately, but if the jury had 
it would include it. 

The fact that the jury did not buy an 
Auburn or even a Floating Plymouth was 
not due to the persuasiveness of Messrs. 
Cord and Chrysler, but to a private busi- 
ness depression. Canada Dry, selling at 
25 cents a large bottle, was easier to yield 
to. And the picture of the wire-haired 
terrier in one Listerine ad was enough, in 
the jury’s mind, to make up for a lot of 
Listerine baloney. 


Probably the most constructive campaign 
of the year, and of the last three years 
for that matter, was the institutional series 
of Parke, Davis & Company. 

The jury rather liked the note of aggres- 
siveness, even of belligerency, in the Fire- 
stone tire campaign against the mail-order 
houses, and is glad to see that things are 
looking up for Mr. Firestone again, even 
though the Better Business Bureaus con- 
tinue to frown upon him. The jury 
doesn’t know what the BBBs have done 
about Camel’s smoke a fresh cigarette cam- 
paign (which pointed out, very carefully, 
that Camels are not toasted). But it liked 
that too—thought it was about time 
Camels were doing something to hit back 
at Lucky Strikes, and imagined Mr. Hill’s 
belated reply ought to be interesting, too. 
The jury trusts that Henry Ford will not 
get discouraged at the rise of Rockne and 
Plymouth, not to mention Chevrolet, and 
that he will soon start to advertise again, 
in the old conservative way, only better. 
He might observe Hudson’s teaser idea for 
its new models—although the jury believes 
that the “watch for’ idea, with the bloated 
eyes, has been overdone, and that too 
much teasing gets the prospect mad. 
Without having noticed the advertisements 
about them one way or another, the jury 
continues to use Stetson hats, buys his 
clothes at John David, has Post-Toasties 
with bananas for breakfast, uses a Corona 
typewriter, smokes Half-and-Half, and gets 
his gin right off the boat from foreign 
parts—M. S.—New York City. 


(Subscriber ‘‘S’” thus records the impres- 
sions made on him by some of the 1931 
copy themes. The fact that some of the 
companies adversely criticized made a rela- 
tively good showing from the standpoint 
of sales and profits is proof that not all 
of the great buying public agreed with 
him. Perhaps other subscribers would like 
to record votes for the best—and the worst 
—campaigns of 1931?—Tue Epirors.) 


— 


The “Anointed 20 Per Cent” 


I read with considerable interest the ary, 
cles based on your survey of the perfor, 
ance of salesmen. I made use of these y 
our annual sales conference, just closed 
I considered the articles so good that | 
read them to our salesmen and there wa 
considerable favorable comment and 
action from them. 

Frankly, I would like to see more such 
articles in SALES MANAGEMENT.—A, 8. 
Smith, Secretary, Smith-Courtney Compan), 
Richmond, Virginia. 
(Reader Smith and Reader Hammer. 
quoted below, refer to the articles, ‘‘Failure 
to Use Sales Tools Kills Many Sales, Sy;. 
vey Shows,” SM December 12; “Survey 
Shows Crying Need for Better All-around 
Sales Training,’ SM December 19: 
“Pot Shots or Planned Offensives in Sell. 
ing?” SM January 2, and “Are Salesmen 
Overlooking Prestige Arguments in Sell. 
ing?”’ SM January 9. All of these articles 
are reports on various phases of a field 
survey being currently conducted by Satzs 
MANAGEMENT men, in which hundreds of 
actual sales calls are being listened to and 
observed. Another article appears next 
week,—THE EpITorRS.) 


We have been attracted by your article 
reporting on your survey of purchasing by 
Herbert Kerkow. We thought you might 
be interested in seeing a copy of a bulletin 
which we have sent to our sales force, 
scattered throughout fourteen district of. 
fices, in which we refer to your ‘‘Anoint- 
ed 20 per cent.”—G. O. Hammer, Sales 


Manager, E. F. Hauserman Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Mr. Hammer has christened as _ the 


“anointed 20 per cent’’ the salesmen who, 
out of all those who called on a big oil 
company, were clever enough to get 50 
per cent of the buyer’s total time. Details 
were reported in the articles mentioned 
above.—THE Epirors. 


Gospel According to Sweet’s 


In your December 19 issue you have an 
article entitled “What’s in an Architect's 
File?” In reading this we are rather sur- 
prised to find that Mr. Rogers didn't 
mention a file of some 1,200 manufac 
turers’ catalogues which is now in daily 
use in the office of every practicing archi- 
tect of importance. The 1,200 catalogues 
are all of standard size, every one is filed 
in its proper classification, every one ¢! 
the 1,200 catalogues received is kept on 
the job every day in the year in this file. 
Can it be that SALES MANAGEMENT doesn't 
know this, or, if so, why isn’t a file a file? 
So important is this file in sales manage- 
ment for building product manufacturers 
that we'd like to show one of your editors, 
when he’s ready, how it guarantees the 
effectiveness of advertising and “timed” 
sales calls and makes perhaps the greatest 
contribution to increasing sales and cutting 
the cost of distribution of any known 
method in the field—C. L. Williams, 
Vice-President, F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
New York City. 


(Indeed we do know of the excellent 
Sweet’s Catalogue, as does Mr. Rogers. It 
is standard in its field, and a file is a file, 
but Mr. Williams will admit that there 
should be persona! and printed calls made 
on architects in between the annual dis- 
tributions of his complete catalogue. Mr. 
Rogers treated of these printed calls and 
those made by manufacturers who have not 
heard or do not subscribe to the gospel 
according to Sweet’s—THeE Eprrors.) 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending January 16, 1932: 


e @ @ Trade was fairly brisk this week following a 
lull the week before, which was ascribed to rainy weather 
in a large part of the country. Sentiment was favorably 
affected by signs that security liquidation was petering out 
and the outlook for speedy legislative authorization of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation which is expected to 
reverse the deflation trend. 


e @e @ The index number of general business activity 
rose sharply in the week ended January 2. The favorable 
factors were gains in automobile and cotton production 
and the adjusted figures for railroad car loadings. 


e @ @ The average price of commodities dropped 
sharply last week to a new low for the movement, the 
Irving Fisher index number going down to 65.3 from 66.3 
the week before. The British average slipped from 66.1 
to 65.7. 


e e e@ The New York automobile show, opened this 
week, attracted record crowds and manifestations of acute 
public interest. This fact taken in connection with reports 
of increased production of cars was regarded as a distinctly 
favorable sign. 


e ee The ability of the automobile industry to re- 
enact this year its familiar role of leadership in business 
revival was strikingly set out this week in a double-truck 
newspaper advertisement of the Saturday Evening Post. 


e e@e e General Motors’ sales to domestic consumers 
in December jumped to 53,588 from 34,673 in Novem- 
ber and sales to dealers to 68,650 from 23,716. in both 
cases volume exceeded that of 1929. For the year, sales 
to consumers amounted to 937,537 cars—11.3 per cent 
and 37.4 per cent less, respectively, than in 1930 and 1929. 


ee e Chevrolet sales to consumers ist: December ex- 
ceeded those of any December in the company’s history. 
Production was 59,760 cars, about 20,000 more than the 
original schedule called for. The step-up was caused by 
dealer demands following introduction of the 1932 models. 


e ee Ford has decided on an eight- as well as a 
four-cylinder car for 1932, according to reliable advices 
from Detroit, though the final form of the eight is still 
in abeyance. Both types, it is said, will undersell com- 
petitors in their respective fields. 


e@ @ e = The latest recruit to the ranks of anti-deflation- 
ists is Professor F. C., Mills of the chair of economics 
and statistics, Columbia University. He believes that aid 
should be given to the entire price structure, and to ac- 
complish this favors a bond issue for public works and 
more aggressive open market operations by the central 
banks. (An editorial note on this subject will be found 
on page 104.) 


®@ @ @ ‘Sentiment is worse than the facts,” says Al- 
bert H. Wiggins, chairman of the world’s largest bank, 
!N a none too optimistic review of conditions in this coun- 
try. He adds: ‘The level of values and the volume of 
business are both depressed by the fear of the unknown, 


far below the level justified by the facts, and both are 
capable of substantial revival with a mere change of emo- 
tional attitude.” 


e@ @ e ‘The Federal Reserve banks can arrest the pres- 
ent tragic liquidation and halt the disastrous price decline,” 
says Professor James Harvey Rogers (economics, Yale), 
“by open market purchases of bills and government secur- 
ities.” He is for that sort of inflation. 


e @ e United States Steel unfilled orders at the close 
of December were 198,538 tons less than at the end of 
November. This was the ninth consecutive monthly de- 
cline since March. 


e e@ e Department store dollar volume in 1931, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures, was 11.5 per cent less than 
in 1930. The loss in 1930 over 1929 was 8.6 per cent. 
Compared with the peak in 1929, the decrease last year, 
therefore, was about 19 per cent. 


e @e e Wholesale grocery prices fell in 1931 almost 
as much as they did in 1930, according to the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association index number prepared 
by New York University from daily returns on twenty-four 
representative items, using 1921 prices as 100. Last month 
the index was 72.4, the year before it was 85.4 and two 
years previous it was 100.4. In December, generally a 
month of recovery, the decline was 1.9 per cent. 


e e@ e Regulation of chain stores is the avowed ob- 
ject of three bills recently introduced in the United States 
Senate by Senator Nye, North Dakota. They forbid sale 
of goods below cost except in emergencies, define price 
discrimination as unfair competition, and make enforceable 
trade practice conference rules approved by the Federal 
Trade Commission, the commission being authorized to 
set up a court with jurisdiction in matters pertaining to 
restraint of trade, monopoly and unfair competition. 


@ e@ e Senator Nye says these bills are intended “to 
free the channels of commerce from destructive, cut- 
throat competition and thus permit the continued existence 
of honest and efficient business establishments constantly 
threatened by giant and would-be giant monopolies.” 


e@ @ e Resale price maintenance legislation, supple- 
menting the refusal-to-sell plan, is recommended by Pro- 
fessor E. R. A. Seligman, Columbia University, in his 
report of a study of the subject made for Edward Plaut, 
president of Lehn & Fink and chairman of the New York 
Board of Trade. 


e e e Dr. Seligman finds that the principle of resale 
ptice maintenance is legitimate, leads toward fair com- 
petition, is economically defensible and therefore ethically 
desirable, and, on the whole, would be a step forward in 
American business life. 


e e e Several of the smaller steel companies have 
made up their budgets for the current year based on out- 
put of from 42 to 45 per cent of capacity—an indication 
of their estimate of the probable improvement. Current 
output is under 30 per cent. 
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“What Our Firm 


Really Needs Is 
Something New" 


BY LINCOLN LOTHROP 


Secretary and Director of Merchandising, 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., Inc., 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Part I of an article in two parts 


New and better products are doing wonders in re- 
viving the lagging interest of buyers and in lending 
new buoyancy to sagging sales curves. But when it 
comes to the question of what specific new products 
can profitably be dove-tailed into the marketing 
set-up of a particular company, there are dangerous 
pitfalls to be avoided. If your company is consider- 
ing something new, read Mr. Lothrop’s analysis— 
and then decide whether to stop, or steam ahead. 


TH desire for new products is 
almost epidemic among manu- 
facturers. With lover-like de- 

votion they dream of the days 
when, married to new products, they 
will live happily ever after. The 
chances of married bliss coming to an 
individual compare favorably with 
probabilities in the lottery of new 
products. 

Successful mew products are a 
growth, not an accident, but usually 
the search for products is a haphazard 
consideration of chance ideas, casu- 
ally conceived and vaguely developed. 

If we are planning to spend Uncle 
Elmet’s bequest by going into the 
manufacture of bustles or buggy 
whips, if we are going into a new 
business to undertake an enterprise 
from the very beginning, we generally 
exercise the greatest of care. We de- 
termine which funds are available for 
the business and which must be set 
aside for straightening Susie’s teeth. 
We decide that the bustles or buggy 
whips we are planning to make and 


sell have a market and a real appeal 
to the buyer. We carefully figure the 
costs of lancewood and curled hair to 
determine that a reasonable profit will 
be returned. In other words, we set a 
definite goal toward which we head 
and then follow a planned procedure. 
Possibly it is somewhat too optimistic 
to state that actually so much common 
sense is applied to all new businesses, 
but surely we have a greater proba- 
bility of becoming the Buggy Whip 
King or Bustle Magnate of America if 
we plan as carefully as our brain 
power will allow. 

Does it not seem reasonable that, 
when we are considering a new prod- 
uct to be added to a business which 
is already well established, we should 
endeavor to follow the same common 
sense tactics as nearly as possible? Yet 
in too many cases we fail to apply 
the same obvious methods to our 
problems. 

In searching for new products sev- 
eral aspects must be considered, some 
of which are at times overlooked: 
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1. The economics of new produc 

2. Possible avenues of discovery, 

3. A budget of sales and expense 

4. The method of introducing th 
new product to the sales force. 

One fundamental economic pring 
ple should always be applied as , 
measuring stick when a new produg 
is taken into consideration, but in , 
study of several thousand companig 
this principle has been found to by 
more honored in the breach than jp 
the observance. It is termed “Cop. 


vergence and Divergence of Sales and § 


Manufacture.” (Figure 1.) It may be 
most simply expressed by saying tha 
when a new product is added to the 
line it should be convergent both in 
manufacture and sales if the greatest 
profit is to be expected. 

The usual method by which a new 
product is developed is shown in the 
third case. Pressure comes from the 
factory which has excess space and ma- 
chinery available to manufacture addi. 
tional products. The production. 
minded management endeavors to 
keep all the punch presses busy with. 
out definitely considering whether the 
new products can be sold using the 
company’s present sales outlets and 
field representatives in Chicago and 
Podunk Centre. Often the direct sell- 
ing expense involved in opening new 
sales outlets more than overbalances 
additional profits which might result 
from an increase of sales. 

With as much reason the chief en- 
gineer might as well insist on keep- 
ing a full head of steam on all boilers 
and demanding that the plant machin- 
ery be run to use the power. 

The first situation is obviously the 
most desirable because economic. The 
diagram indicates a manufacturer who 
can produce goods with the facilities 
existing in his plant and sell these 
goods with the same sales force han- 
dling his other items. In this situa- 
tion the new product has the greatest 
chance of success. As an example, a 
manufacturer of silver hollowware— 
trophy cups, sugars and creamers—has 
recently added a line of copper hol- 
lowware. The new line can be pro- 
duced by methods of manufacture sim- 
ilar to the old. Spinners and_buf- 
fers who have been accustomed to 
working on silver plate have little dif- 
ficulty in adjusting themselves to the 
use of copper. The sales force is al- 
ready calling on the trade which will 
buy copper hollowware, such as depart- 
ment stores, specialty shops and jewel- 
ers. The new product has given suc- 
cessful results, very largely because the 
new effort is in line with a sound eco- 
nomic principle. 

If it is impossible to obtain conver- 
gence in both sales and manufacture 
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the next best situation is that of di- 
vergent manufacture and convergent 
sales. It may sometimes be felt that 
this policy fails to accomplish the de- 
sired result of filling the factory with 
additional production, but when the 
month’s or year’s work is finished, 
what we are seeking is to obtain a 
profit, not merely to keep smoke going 
up the factory chimney. All too often 
in the endeavor to utilize excess ma- 
chinery and space, and thus reduce fac- 
tory burden, selling expenses, as was 
said, have been forced up to the point 
where they squeeze red ink figures into 
the operating statement. 

A typical example of the second sit- 
uation is that of a manufacturer of 
dairy machinery who has been obliged 
to add a line of glass-lined tanks for 
the sterilization and preservation of 
milk. The tanks must be purchased, 
but they are sold through the regular 
sales force. True, a smaller profit is 
realized on the tanks than on items of 
dairy equipment such as milking ma- 
chines, but the line is rounded out 
and the additional profit comes with a 
minimum of sales effort. 

The third case, as mentioned, is a 
very usual one to encounter. A manu- 
facturer of paper-mill machinery once 
asked advice on the desirability of en- 
tering the sugar-mill machinery field. 
The foundry, which produced heavy 
rolls necessary for paper-making, 
seemed admirably equipped to cast 
sugar-mill rolls. From that angle 
alone the project was sound; but it 
would be necessary for the salesmen 
to approach an entirely new list of cus- 
tomers and prospects, or else for the 
management to employ a different 
sales force to concentrate on sugar- 
mill machinery buyers. 

In this instance a somewhat amus- 
ing situation existed, as another com- 
pany making sugar-mill machinery 
was at that very time considering turn- 
ing their efforts to the paper-mill field, 
because it seemed not quite so crowded 
as their own. 

A famous old Currier and_ Ives 
lithograph shows a picture of two 
donkeys on the opposite sides of a 
fence, each looking into the other’s 
pasture. The caption underneath 
says, “The grass on the other side is 
always greenest.” 

The fourth situation is wholly un- 
economic unless a portion of the com- 
pany’s surplus is devoted to starting 
what amounts to a separate organiza- 
tion to manufacture and sell the new 
product. The president of a company 
making flour-milling machinery has 
been sold by some clever promoter 
the idea of, making and selling a new 
type of vacuum cleaner. While both 
products require a foundry, it is hard 
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to find two processes much more fun- 
damentally different than sand casting 
and aluminum casting. Certainly there 
is a wide divergence between selling to 
flour millers and canvassing house- 
wives from door to door. Here again 
was an example proving that a little 
thought expended before deciding 
upon a new product may pay heavy 
dividends when it comes to manufac- 
ture. 

In searching for new products a 
number of avenues lie open; but the 
thought must be emphasized again and 
again that casual search is unlikely to 
bring results. If the company is large 
enough to have a sales research depart- 
ment, but has none, one of the first 
steps to be taken should be to initiate 
such a department. If one already ex- 
ists, its services should be utilized for 
other purposes than the collection of 
statistical data. If the company is too 
small for a sales research department, 
new product research will fall upon 
the shoulders of the sales manager, the 
sales promotion manager, and the ad- 
vertising manager. In the last case 
regular periods for study should be 
allotted or progress will not be con- 
sistent because research work will be 
pushed to one side by routine. Also, 
a sales manager may well check up 
on the research department to make 
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sure that new products research is 
docketed and is given the regular and 
constant attention which it warrants. 
Some of the obvious ways to con- 
duct a new product search follow: 


1. Trade magazines should be studied 
consistently. From them notes should be 
constantly made, filed and brought up for 
regular consideration. It might seem un- 
necessary to mention this source of ideas 
if sales managers were not less familiar 
with their trade papers than should be 
the case, or if they did not forget valuable 
ideas which were not reduced to writing 
at the time. A sales manager who has 
grown into his job by way of the sales 
force is likely to be of the inspirational 
type and must usually, therefore, force him- 
self to perform a duty of this nature. 


2. One should always be on the alert 
watching patent office publications regard- 
ing subjects which are similar in nature 
to the company’s product. Many maga- 
zines other than trade magazines give sug- 
gestions, especially in the advertising pages. 
Newspapers also are a somewhat less fer- 
tile source. 

3. The sales force should be encouraged 
to purchase and send in for the manage- 
ment’s consideration items which should 
be of interest because they fulfill the con- 
vergent requirement of the first economic 
situation illustrated. 

4. The sales manager when he goes into 
the field—and the modern sales manager 
often spends over 50 per cent of his time 
away from his desk—should study the ac- 
tual uses which the ultimate consumer 
makes of his product. The sales manager 

(Continued on page 103) 


What Every Marketing Director 
Should Know about Warehousing 


Because of its direct bearing on sales and profits, 
the maintenance of spot stocks in strategic market- 
ing centers is just as vital to sales managers as to 


traffic managers. 


If you analyze your problem 


along the lines suggested here, you may find a way 
to lop off a good big chunk of that bothersome item 


called sales expense. 


BY JOHN H. FREDERICK, Px.D. 


Assistant Professor of Commerce and Transportation, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


OST manufacturers with na- 
tional distribution realize the 
necessity of keeping spot 


stocks of their products at 
strategic points. This is particularly 
true of those who distribute to re- 
tailers and is becoming more and more 
the case with those who deal through 
jobbers. Both retailers and jobbers 
carry small stocks in these days and 
will not tolerate the delay caused by 
the necessity of shipping from distant 
factories. Delivery is now a very im- 
portant part of selling. 

Confronted with this problem of 
national distribution, the manufacturer 
must decide whether he is going to 
provide his own storage facilities in 
connection with branch sales offices or 
whether he is going to use the services 
of public warehouses in maintaining 
stocks from which instant deliveries 
may be made to customers. The pres- 
ent trend appears to be toward the use 
of public warehouses rather than the 
establishment of private facilities. In 
fact, many manufacturers are aban- 
doning previously established branch 
houses and stock-carrying sales offices 
in favor of public warehouses in order 
to effect major savings and to reduce 
wastes in distribution. For example, 
one large concern with branch houses, 
carrying stock, in seventeen cities of 
the United States and Canada, intends, 
before the end of this year, to reduce 
such branch houses to almost exactly 
half the present number. It is in- 
tended to accomplish this by main- 
taining purely sales organizations in 


all but two of these cities, by using 
warehousing facilities in only half of 
the cases and by entirely withdrawing 
the local organizations in two cases. 

Another illustration of the trend to 
public warehousing is afforded by the 
following: During 1930 approxi- 
mately 123 concerns established ware- 
housing and distributing facilities in 
Dallas, Texas. Fifty of these concerns 
merely placed stocks in public ware- 
houses for distribution from _ this 
point. Seventy-three of them estab- 
lished sales offices in addition to 
warehousing facilities, and of these 
twenty-three made use of public ware- 
houses and fifty established their own 
storage facilities—for the reason, in 
most cases, that their product required 
special handling and services which 
the public warehouses were not in a 
position to give. 

Sometimes a manufacturer will con- 
sider the advisability of carrying a 
stock in a particular city and will in- 
quire of warehouses at that point for 
quotations. He then adds the rates 
quoted as additional sales expense and 
arrives at the mistaken conclusion that 
the contemplated stock would not be 
profitable. This is due to the fact that 
he has only considered one phase of 
the matter and that he has failed to 
develop sufficiently the economies and 
recognized advantages to be secured. 

There is no yardstick, of course, 
which will measure the advisability of 
carrying spot stocks in public ware- 
houses for all lines of business or, in 
fact, for any two shippers of the same 
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class of merchandise. Many com. 
modities require some particular treat. 
ment or handling not needed by other 
lines, and each shipper must be ten. 
dered some individual service not de. 
manded by his competitors. Never. 
theless, there are a few fundamentals 
which determine whether spot stocks 
are or are not necessary to a manu. 
facturer’s plan of distribution. 

The manufacturer who is consider. 
ing the use of public warehouse 
should first give thought to sales vol. 
ume in territories distant from the 
factory, to which he cannot make de. 
livery directly from the factory to his 
customers within twenty-four hours 
after receipt of the order. He my 
well consider the following: 

Are my customers in the territory 
under survey purchasing as much of 
my product as they can use? 

If not, is it because they do not 
anticipate their needs, and so are 
forced to buy locally in emergencies? 

If customers are securing a portion 
of their requirements from __ local 
sources, are they putting my com- 
petitors’ goods on their shelves, thus 
opening the door to competition which 
will make further inroads on my 
trade? 

If competition is gaining a foothold 
by the means just mentioned, isn’t it 
logical that I should meet conditions 
with well placed stocks of my own, 
thus affording protection to my pres- 
ent sales volume? 

If spot stocks are carried in a pat- 
ticular territory, what may I expect in 
increased volume from present cus- 
tomers and what percentage of new 
business may be anticipated ? 

If my customers buy competitive 
goods locally only to fill emergency 
orders, isn’t it reasonable to conclude 
that they will adhere more closely to 
my line if a stock is placed conven- 
ient to them? 

If there are buyers in the territory 
whom I have been unable to sell be- 
cause of slow deliveries, isn’t it a fact 
that a warehoused stock will eliminate 
this obstacle and enable me to com- 
pete on a favorable basis for this 
business ? 

Invariably, after such a survey, the 
most conservative estimates disclose 
the fact that the increased net sales 
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will absorb the warehouse charges and 
return an attractive additional profit 
as well. While considering the ab- 
sorption of warehouse charges, the 
manufacturer should note the possible 
savings in freight rates, since the car- 
load freight to the warehouse, plus 
the less-than-carload rate from the 
warehouse to the final destinations, 
will most likely show a total cost less 
than the less-than-carload rates direct 
from the factory to destinations. On 
merchandise sold in the same city as 
the warehouse the spread is even 
greater in many cases. 

After the manufacturer has mapped 
out his distributing territories accord- 
ing to markets and determined which 
territories deserve warehoused stocks, 
his next step is to analyze the traffic 
situation of each territory separately. 
The first question arising is whether 
the territory should be served from 
one or more stocks located within its 
boundary. Cities which are ready 
markets, in themselves, for the manu- 
facturer’s product and which offer ex- 
cellent rail or marine facilities for 
reshipment are those which should be 
considered. In each territory under 
review one or more such cities will 
probably be found. 

In order to tabulate accurately the 
advantages of each city as a distribut- 
ing point, the following data should 
be secured from the traffic departments 
of the public warehouses in each city 
under consideration, from the manu- 
facturer’s own traffic department or 


well as by size of warehouse charges. 

Storage and handling charges in 
public warehouses are based on a sci- 
entific study of costs, value and hazard 
of the service and a number of other 
factors. These charges vary from city 
to city and fluctuate according to the 
weight and size of the article stored. 
All warehouses, moreover, have a cer- 
tain height of ceiling and their floors 
have a definite weight-carrying ca- 
pacity, so that in each imstance a 
standard floor load and pile height 
have been established as a basis for 
computing charges. Storage and 
handling charges, therefore, are based 
on either volume or weight, depending 
on the commodity and on the size 
and method of packing. Allowances 
must always be made for odd-shaped 
packages and special requirements for 
either handling or storage, such as 
the cost incurred by delivering goods 
according to serial numbers or for 


A Typical Case of Savings Effected Through 
Pool Car Shipments to Distribution Centers 


“BASE RATE’’—$1.121% cwt. (Consisting of $1.05 cwr. freight rate on 60,000-pound minimum car of 
canned goods to Chicago, plus 7/%2c. cwt. Warehouse Handling Charge at Chicago). 


ToTAL Poot Car Cost L€. kh, Car 


SAVINGS 


Los Angeles Harbor to: 2nd 3rd 4th 2nd 3rd 4th Over 3rd class 
1.—Chicago, Illinois ......... $1.1244 $1.12%4 $1.12%2 $4.43 $3.67%2 $3.11 $2.55 cwr. 
2.—Rockford, Illinois ........ 1.58 1.49 1.40 4.43 3.674% 3.11 2.18 cwt 
3.—Galesburg, Illinois ....... 1.69 1.37 1.46 4.43 3.67% 3.11 2.1042 cwt 
4.—Springfield, Illinois ........ 1.73 1.60 1.58 4.55 3.78 3.22%4 2.18 cwr 
5.—Danville, Illinois ......... 1.634% 1.52% 1.421% 4.55 3.78 3.2242 2.25% cwt 
6.—East St. Louis, Illinois...... 1.79Y¥2 1.65Y2 1.52 4.55 3.78 3.224% 2.1242 cwt 
7.—Centralia, Illinois ......... 1.79 1.65 1.52 4.55 3.78 3.224 2.13 cwt 
8.—Harrisburg, Illinois ....... 1.834% 1.68% 1.5414 4.55 3.78 3.2214 2.0914 cwr 
9.—Murphysboro, Illinois ..... 1.834% 1.68%% 1.5414 4.55 3.78 3.224 2.0942 cwrt 
10.—Cairo, Illinois ............ 1.874% 1.714% 1.57 4.55 3.78 3.221 2.0642 cwt. 

Average Savings, Chicago Pool Car over L. C. Li. ... cece cee cee cee eet ee cere eeees $2.18 cwr. 


Note:—To compute L. C. L. freight rate Chicago to any destination shown above, deduct ‘‘Base 
Rate’’ of $1.12% cwt. from rate shown under ‘‘Total Pool Car Cost.’’ 
(This table is presented through the courtesy of Materials Handling and Distribution maga- 
zine. It is from an article by Don F. Harner, Traffic Manager, Stewart-Curtis Packers, Inc.) 


from other sources: 

Carload freight rates from the fac- 
tory to each city being considered. 

Less-than-carload freight rates for 
reshipment from each city to final 
destinations in each territory. 

Transit time of less-than-carload 
freight from each city to final destina- 
tions. 

The possibility of using motor 
transport services from warehouses in 
each city to final destinations. 

The package or peddler car services 
available from the railroads at each 
city under consideration. 

The back hauls necessary from each 
city to final destinations. 

After the manufacturer has selected 
the cities in which he has decided to 
spot stocks, the concluding step neces- 
sary is the choice of particular ware- 
houses in those cities. In this he will 
be guided by the type of facilities and 
the scope of service he will require as 
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honeycombing the piles. 

The following are the principal fac- 
tors considered by all public ware- 
houses in arriving at storage and 
handling charges for any commodity: 

The value both of the commodity 
and the service offered. 

Whether or not the commodity is 
particularly fragile. 

Liability to claims on the part of 
the warehouseman for damage to the 
commodity while in his custody. 

The volume of business which the 
commodity offers. Those commodities 
which flow through a warehouse in 
large and regular volume can be 
charged for at a lower rate than those 
which come in small quantities at 
irregular periods. 

The possibility of damaging other 
goods due to odor, leakage, attraction 
to vermin, hazardous nature, dust, 
mussiness, etc. 

(Continued on page 107) 


g “Word of mouth ad- 


vertising has yet to be 
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improved upon. 


If Private Brands 
Are a Menace, 
It’s Your Fault 


EPRESENTATIVES of manu- 

facturers for national ad- 

vertisers frequently condemn 

privately branded merchandise. 
Times without number we _ have 
heard them express their disapproval 
of the growing tendency of distribu- 
tors to put out goods under their own 
labels, and I think a great deal of the 
discussion and opposition is based on 
fallacies. I believe that every fair- 
minded business man should and does 
condemn the practice of getting out 
cheap imitations to sell in place of a 
high-grade nationally advertised prod- 
uct; but imitations of the kind are 
negligible. 

When Pepsodent came on the mar- 
ket, did its manufacturers have the 
idea of substituting their package for 
Colgate’s tooth paste or some other? 
I think not. In my opinion the origi- 


nators of Pepsodent felt that they had 
a formula that was good for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, and 
that there was a sufficiently large num- 
ber of prospects for them to market 
their product with advantage to the 
consumer and profit to themselves. 

There is no doubt that the most eco- 
nomical and best way to distribute prod- 
ucts in the drug field is to advertise 
them nationally, distributing them on 
a sound merchandising plan. The 
success of each individual product de- 
pends upon its quality, the effective- 
ness of its advertising and the sound- 
ness of its merchandising. Therefore, 
if a manufacturer has a worthy prod- 
uct or line of commodities and is con- 
ducting his business according to the 
right business principles, I cannot see 
where he has anything to fear from 
honest private labels. 
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For many years our company has 
manufactured certain articles which 
we have sold successfully. While these 
products are comparatively few in 
number, we find them valuable, not 
only because of their intrinsic merit, 
but for the reason that they tend to 
create business for us. When we an. 
alyzc these products of our own we 
find that the same principle holds in 
their successful selling as in the mar- 
keting of nationally advertised goods, 
Our own branded products are success- 
ful because of their high quality, the 
effectiveness of our advertising and the 
soundness of our merchandising. 

In speaking of advertising we do 
not mean newspaper or magazine ad- 
vertising only. Word of mouth ad- 
vertising has yet to be improved upon. 
Before we advertise our products in 
the newspapers we recommend them 
over our counters. 

It may be that the national manu- 
facturer has suffered from substitution 
in some instances, due to the fact that 
the advertised product in many cases 
is sold at a very small margin of profit 
or no profit at all. However, even in 
these extreme cases, if the dealer rec- 
ommends something to his customer 
that is not of good quality it acts as 
a boomerang. Therefore, it behooves 
any firm, in recommending their own 
goods, to be sure that the items are 
of the highest possible quality. I do not 
see how in the world any retailer can 
succeed in spending the time necessary 
to convert a customer to the use of 
his own product unless the quality is 
such that he gets repeat business. 

After a good many years it is our 
experience that no merchandiser can 
build up a business by substituting. 
The public is naturally prejudiced 
against the practice. A woman goes 
into a store because she has faith in 
the ability of the management to mer- 
chandise all goods properly, and she 
expects to get what she calls for. The 
average woman looks upon direct sub- 
stitution as an attempt to take advan- 
tage of her. She usually assumes that 
the store is making a longer profit on 
the substituted article than on the item 
called for. Hence, every substitution, 
except in isolated cases, tends to break 
down the confidence of the public in 
the business. And the confidence of 
the public is the greatest asset any re- 
tailer can have. 

We go so far in our endeavor to re- 
tain the confidence of the public as to 
refund the purchase price of any arti- 
cle bought at our stores, whether guar- 
anteed by the manufacturer or not, 
and for any reason whatever or for no 
reason at all. 

There is a great difference between 
the factor of substitution and that of 
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salesmanship, which is a primary fac- 
tor of good merchandising. For ex- 
ample, consider our own Queen Anne 
lotion, which has been on the market 
for more than thirty-three years. It 
was put up as a privately branded 
lotion by the first druggist for whom I 
ever wotked. I sold many thousands 
of bottles of it over the counter, and 
when I went into business for myself 
] took it over, together with the for- 
mula and trade-mark, from the suc- 
cessor of my old employer. 

A great many of our customers call 
for Queen Anne lotion by name and 
we sell a large volume of it each year. 
We believe it to have no superior for 
the purpose for which it is intended 
and do not hesitate to say so in our 
stores and in our advertising. 

We also control a cough syrup 
which we have sold for many years. 
It has built up a consuming public 
of its own and we do not think that 
it competes directly with any of the 
other cough syrups we handle, any 
mote than Pepsodent competes with 
Pebeco. It is different from the aver- 
age article of its kind and we believe 
in it. We have merchandised it by 
counter and window displays and 
modest advertising copy until the sales 
have grown to rather large propor- 
tions. Last fall we published a suc- 
cessful advertising campaign on this 
syrup, and our season’s advertising in- 
creased the sales of the product more 
than 40 per cent. 

Our own perspiration cream is an- 
other article that has been profitable 
over a rather long period. Since we 
began putting it out other creams and 
liquids for the same purpose have been 
placed on the market and have been 
liberally advertised. Whenever a call 
for them was noted we stocked them 
and we sell four or five of the leading 
preparations. We do not substitute 
our Own perspiration cream when any 
of the others are called for; but a per- 
centage of our customers call for our 
cream and use it in preference to the 
others because of its merit. 

Last summer we inaugurated an ad- 
vertising campaign on this product. 
Sales increased materially i almost 
immediately. The repeat calls were very 
gratifying. They proved to us that either 
our perspiration cream or our adver- 
tising had a certain appeal which some 
others probably lacked. In turn, the 
other products were more agreeable to 
certain classes of our customers and we 
were glad to sell them. 

These and several other products 
which we put out under our own 
brands were introduced through our 
stores, not as substitutes, but because 
we have confidence in their formulas. 
At the time they were manufactured 


and introduced they were economically 
justified because they supplied a po- 
tential or an actual need. They were 
created, not to serve as a substitute for 
any other product, but to fill a place 
in our merchandising plans. 

From talks with many other drug- 
gists, both independent and chain 
operators, we believe that our policy 
and viewpoint are general among re- 
tailers. We believe we have as much 
right to put up a high quality shaving 
cream, for instance, and make counter 
displays and window displays, adver- 
tise and push it, as either Mennen or 
Palmolive. 

It would surely react badly in the 
end for the dealer if he pushed a 
poor quality imitation of a nation- 
ally advertised product, and he is 
committing business suicide in doing 
it. If a manufacturer has kept the 
form of his goods up to date, if he has 
jealously guarded the quality of his 
product, has seen that his advertising 
agency has kept up with the proces- 
sion with modern copy and modern 
merchandising ideas, I cannot under- 
stand how he can be greatly affected 
by privately branded goods. 

Many times, when we have put on 
special sales featuring our own prod- 
ucts, we have noticed an increase dur- 
ing the sale and thereafter for similar 
nationally advertised products. Let us 
suppose we advertise our Queen Anne 
lotion for a week with a special sale 
of some kind. The advertising seems 


Based on an interview 
by James True with 


M. G. GIBBS 


President, Peoples Drug Stores, Inc.; 
President, Associated Chain Drug 
Stores; Vice-President, National 
Chain Store Association 


to establish, in a great many minds, 
the impression that we specialize on 
hand lotions, and they come to us and 
ask not only for our own, but for all 
popular brands. Hence, when private 
brands are properly merchandised, our 
experience indicates that they do not 
retard the sale of competing goods in 
any large degree and that they fre- 
quently have a stimulating effect 
upon it. 

Most of the complaints against pri- 
vate labels, we are convinced, come 
from manufacturers who find their 
sales decreasing. They do not stop to 
investigate, but jump to the conclusion 
that substitution is the cause of the 
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loss of business. Then they start a 
hue and cry against the great evils of 
private labeling and substitution. 

The truth is that the taste and pref- 
erence of the public change. Not so 
many years ago, for instance, nearly 
all shampoos were sold in cake form. 
We carried many of them; but today it 
is almost impossible to sell a shampoo 
that is not in liquid form. And, doubt- 
less, when the preference of the public 
began to change, a good many manu- 
facturers of hard shampoo soaps 
thought the loss of business was due 
to the substitution of private brands by 
the retail druggist. 

A generation ago tooth powder was 
the popular form of dentifrice. There 
were many popular brands of powder 
and we can remember the time when 
the first toothpaste was introduced. A 
farsighted manufacturer decided that 
the dentifrice was more convenient in 
this form. He saw the possibility of 
creating a demand. He began adver- 
tising his product and soon others be- 
gan to compete with him. Within a 
few years the tables were turned and 
toothpaste became by far the most 
popular form. 

Preferences change almost over- 
night, sometimes, and in the case of 
novelties we may find them in strong 
demand for a brief time. A new per- 
fume is introduced. It goes very well, 
indeed; then suddenly we find that it 
is not selling except spasmodically, 
and, finally, within a few months, it 
does not sell at all. This subject of 
public preference is one that we think 
every manufacturer should study very 
carefully. Regardless of the popular- 
ity of his product and of how long it 
has been marketed, such a study will 
teach him many things about its mer- 
chandising. 

The most successful manufacturers 
in the last few years have spent much 
time and thought in improving the 
appearance of their packages. They 
are giving more thought to eye value. 
A notable case is that of Frostilla. For 
many years this product enjoyed a 
splendid sale—and it was undoubtedly 
due to its merit, for the package was 
poor. The product changed hands, 
improvements were made in the pack- 
age, the advertising was brought up 
to date and, while we have no na- 
tional figures, judging from our own 
firm’s sales on the article the change 
was very beneficial in every way. 

For a long period Castoria used only 
one stock advertisement, insofar as we 
know. This product also changed 
hands and, while the appearance of 
the package was not altered in a ma- 
terial way, better advertising was done 
with the consequent increase in sales 
in our own particular chain of stores. 
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It is, no doubt, the case with others. 

The greatest need of our industry 

is for both retailers and manufactur- 
ers to understand more about the 
wants and whims and desires and 
needs of their final customers—con- 
sumers. After all, the wholesaler and 
the retailer are only factors in getting 
goods from the manufacturing labora- 
tories into the hands of the ultimate 
users. The consumer is the dictator, 
and we think the time is fast approach- 
ing when no manufacturer can succeed 
without a realization of this fact. 

When a manufacturer does possess 
an adequate knowledge of the final 
user of his merchandise and when he 
utilizes his energy to supply the need 
in just the way that the consumer 
wants it supplied, he has nothing to 
fear from substitution or any other 
form of competition. He may not be 
able to get all of the business in his 
line, regardless of the effectiveness of 
his advertising and the soundness of 
his merchandising. But he will do 
a profitable business, and he will 
have little trouble in increasing the 
business from year to year. 

It is our idea in manufacturing our 
own goods to create a special demand 
for these items. We feel that with a 
number of manufacturers advertising 
and selling good hand lotions we will 
all get a fair percentage of the total 
volume. Each product, though, must 
have some feature that is not contained 
in competing products and this feature 
should be stressed by adequate adver- 
tising of some type. 


Remington Rand Will Sell 


for Automatic Electric 

New YorK— Automatic Electric 
Company, Chicago, subsidiary of 
Associated Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, has entered into a contract 
with Remington Rand, Inc., whereby 
the two concerns and their branches 
throughout the world will develop 
and market jointly new business ma- 
chine devices and combine the estab- 
lished Remington Rand lines with in- 
ventions of the Automatic Electric 
Company. There will be no financial 
connection between them. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Maintains Big Budget 


CHIcAGO—The advertising program of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company this 
year will be approximately as large as 
that of 1931, Felix Lowy, vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales and adver- 
tising, told this magazine this week. 
During 1931 “we expended close to 
$15,000,000 for advertising,’ Charles 
S. Pearce, president of the company, 
previously had announced. 
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Marketing Executive Will Direct 
$5 32,000,000 Sinclair Merger 


New YorK—Negotiations were com- 
pleted this week for the merger of 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil Company, 
the Prairie Pipe Line Company and 
the Prairie Oil & Gas Company. The 
holding concern—the Consolidated 
Oil Corporation—would have assets of 
$532,516,522. At the close of 1930 
the combined assets of these com- 
panies were $780,000,000. The new 
valuation results from adjustments to 
reflect present conditions and prices. 
The consolidation, if approved by 
stockholders of the companies, March 1, 
would rank sixth in size among United 
States oil companies—being exceeded 
only by the Standard of New Jersey, 
by Socony Vacuum Corporation, the 
Standards of Indiana and of California 
and the Texas Corporation. Texas 
Corporation is now the largest inde- 
pendent, and Consolidated would be 
second. Had the 1930 balance sheets 
been used, Consolidated would have 
ranked as the largest independent and 
would have been exceeded in size only 
by Standard of New Jersey, Socony 
Vacuum and Standard of Indiana. 
The two Prairie companies are former 
Standard members. 
The efforts of Harry F. Sinclair, chair- 
man of the board of Sinclair and lead- 
ing factor in the negotiations, were 
directed originally toward the inclu- 
sion in the merger of the Tidewater 
Associated and the Rio Grande oil 
companies. This larger unit, how- 
ever, has not yet been effected. With 
assets of $1,110,000,000 (1930 valua- 
tion), it would have ranked second 
only to Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) among American oil companies. 
Mr. Sinclair would be chairman of the 
executive committee of Consolidated 
and Herbert R. Gallagher, now vice- 
president of Shell Oil Company of 
California, a division of the British 
Royal Dutch-Shell combination, presi- 
dent. Mr. Gallagher was chosen, it 
was said, for his remarkable success as 
a marketing executive on the Pacific 
Coast. 
W. S. Fitzpatrick, chairman of the 
board of directors of Prairie Oil & 
Gas, would be vice-chairman of the 
executive committee, and E. W. Sin- 
clair, president of Sinclair Consoli- 
dated, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. 
Sinclair is a fully “integrated” com- 
pany, engaged in production, distribu- 
tion, refining and marketing. In this 


country its distribution now extends 
from the Atlantic Coast to the Rockies. 
Essentially a producer of crude oil, in 
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Harry F. Sinclair 


the mid-continent area, Prairie Oil & 
Gas does little refining. Prairie Pipe 
Line was formed in 1915 to take over 
the pipe line system of Prairie Oil & 
Gas. It is wholly a carrier. The 
advantages of these two companies to 
Sinclair would be to provide a greater 
productive and distributive capacity 
for serving the Sinclair refineries and 
filling stations. 

The election of Mr. Gallagher sug- 
gests the possibility of the expansion 
of the Sinclair marketing system to the 
Pacific Coast. It would be the fifth 
among the large oil concerns to 
achieve nation-wide distribution. Texas 
Corporation became the first, about 
five years ago, although its distribution 
has been “thin” in certain localities. 
In the last few years the Shell group, 
working eastward from California, 
has built up a more intensive nation- 
wide distribution. The merger last 
year of Socony and Vacuum, two of 
the five leading members of Standard 
Oil, has enabled this combination to 
sell gasoline in all but ten intermoun- 
tain and southeastern states and oil in 
all the forty-eight. Recently Cities 


' Service Company, with distribution 


from the Atlantic to the Rockies, ob- 
tained control of the Richfield Oil 
Company of California. 

The inclusion of Tidewater Associated 
in the Sinclair combination automati- 
cally would have provided national 
distribution, through the Associated 
Oil Company on the west coast. 
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Till the Untilled Places 


BY LESTER & COLSBT 


HEN I was a boy we had on our farm 
a neglected acre. It grew rank and 
high with weeds, sweet clover and 


grasses. Year after year nothing had 
been done with it. One day my father said: 

“Plow it, pliant it and you can have what it 
produces.” 

I did, and raised the finest crop of squashes 
ever grown in the whole countryside; took first 
prize at the county fair. That acre netted me 
more than $100. 

My father said: 

“Till the untilled places. There the land is 
rested and rich.” 

Bob Becker tells hunting and fishing stories 
over the radio; writes an out-of-doors column for 
a great daily; stories with thrills of the open- 
places in them for magazines. One day I asked 
Bob where I could get some unusually good fish- 
ing. With a twinkle in his eye, he replied: 

“Find unfished waters.” 

I met a shepherd once slowly toiling his 
sheep through clouds of dust over a narrow, wind- 
ing road in the Wasatch range. I asked him 
where he was going. He replied: 

“There’s a valley over the mountain that never 
has been grazed.” 


Three men in a Pullman car were talking about 
Henry Ford. One of them said his success was 
founded on his mechanical genius. The second 
saw his greatness as chiefly due to financial ability. 

The third spoke: 

‘Ford succeeded because he visioned a vast 
market for cars that all others overlooked. 

“He tilled untilled soil.” 

Bill Bunce told me this: 

“One day out in Wyoming a salesman for a 
rival house was in the hotel. I heard him ‘phone 
a merchant in a little town thirty miles off the 
beaten track and say: 

‘Thought I'd give you a jingle and see if you 
wanted anything. No use driving all the way over 
unless you do. Nothing today, eh? All right, 
I'll paddle along. Goodbye.’ 

“It struck me that many other salesmen, per- 
haps, were doing the same thing—passing that 
man up. So I piled my trunks into my car and 
went. I got a $1,400 order. 

“Since then I’ve never overlooked the out-of- 
way places. It pays to till the untilled ground.” 

Squashes, fish, grass for sheep, millions in 
profits from motor cars, selling merchandise— 

Till the untilled places. There the land is 
rested and rich. 


Reprints of this page are available at two cents each; money order or cash with order 
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OHN H. JONES sells life and 

group insurance for the Metro- 

politan Life Insurance Company. 

His official designation is Special 

Representative. But let’s examine 
the records of his sales and see how 
“special” a representative he is. The 
records say he brings his company an 
income of more than $12,000,000 a 
year from the insurance he writes. 
Mind you, I didn’t say he wrote $12,- 
000,000 worth of insurance a year. I 
said over $12,000,000 is the premium 
income. When you sell as much as 
Jones, you don’t figure it the old way 
in terms of the insurance written. That 
would be too much of a mouthful and 
you could easily slip up and forget a 
few 000’s. For convenience sake you 
talk about it in terms of premium in- 
come to the company. That's proba- 
bly why the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company attached the ‘‘Special”’ 
to Representative John H. Jones. 

Operating out of the New York 
headquarters Jones specializes in group 
insurance, with occasional sales of life 
insurance as a by-product. Selling 
group insurance, he deals with top 
business executives of leading corpora- 
tions. Sometimes he sells solely to 
one man in a corporation, more often 
to two or three men in each com- 
pany, often to a board of directors. 

What's the magic of selling the big 
executives? Jones says there’s none. 
He scoffs at the belief, so often heard 
around, that you have to sell the 
“Steam Yacht Boys” with their own 
weapons, steam yachts. John H. Jones 
doesn’t own a steam yacht (that is, 
not just yet). In fact, when he 
started selling, ten years ago, he was a 
stranger in New York and many of 
his best friends today he met through 
selling them insurance. Steam yacht 
contacts, if you have them, are good 
only as the first step. 

What really sells the executive, 
Jones will insist, is having an Al 
product, knowing your product thor- 
oughly, building your presentation 
around the buyer’s needs and work- 
ing. To these Jones applies a sales 
psychology of his own. 

For instance, unlike some salesmen, 
Jones never knocks a competitor. If 
he has to talk about his competitor at 
all, it is only to say he is good. “I 
learned this principle very early in 
my selling career,’ Jones said when he 
mentioned that practically all group 
insurance bought today is bought with 
all the leading companies figuring in 


Million Dollar 
Salesmen 


BY 
HERBERT 
KERKOW 


John H. Jones’ sales 
bring his company an 
income of more than 
$12,000,000 a year! 


competition. ‘‘Four competing sales- 
men were appearing before a board of 
directors (whose membership repre- 
sented around the table twenty-six cor- 
porations) for a last word before the 
board signed up for group insurance. 
I was the last to address the board. I 
hadn’t been in the room long before 
I gathered from the type of questions 
the board members were asking me 
that the competitor who had preced- 
ed me had been knocking my com- 
pany. Then one of the board members 
asked me what I knew about this com- 
petitor’s company. I said, simply, that 
I knew the competitor was good, but 
further than that I couldn’t tell them 
much, because, after all, I was selling 
for Metropolitan Life and was only 
qualified to speak fully on what my 
company could do for them. The 
chairman of the board interrupted the 
proceedings to tell his fellows that 
here was an example for all of them 
to follow in their own businesses. 
From that point I talked fully about 
my company’s product and got the 
order.” 

Competition is always welcome to 
Jones, because once you sell right and 
win over your competitors the buyer 


stays sold. As proof Jones offers the 
case of an “easy” sale that turned out 


to be his most difficult. Competition 
was never called in and he sold a cli- 
ent a trial of group insurance for a 
year with little effort. At the end of 
the year this company was satisfied 
that group insurance was the thing for 
them, so they shopped around, calling 
in every company to quote on a long 
time policy. That's where Jones began 
to have his real selling job. Each new 
competitor came in with a rosier story 
of what he “could” do for the client. 
Optimism on what “could” be done 
and what actually “is” done presented 
a tough hurdle for Jones. In fact, the 
more optimistic competitors were, the 


more their promises overshadowed Met- 


ropolitan’s accomplishments for the 
client. Finally Jones won out, but this 
experience has made him wary of the 
sale that looks easy. 

He is also watchful of the buyer 
who is “easy.” Jones has found that 
the buyer who yesses the salesman on 
his first call, is the man who noes on 
the final call. Consequently, of the 
two types, Jones has come to prefer 
the hard-headed, close-mouthed buyer, 
because when he finally capitulates he 


The fifth article of a group on salesmen who have sold better than a million a year 
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to tell them ““Where to 


buy it” .. 


After advertising and sales effort have made people want 
your product, they still may not get it—because they cannot 
find your dealer. 

You can avoid this waste, at low cost. 

List your dealers under your trade mark in the classified 
—“Where to Buy It”—section of telephone books wherever 
you have distribution. Then include a “Where to Buy It” 
reference in all your advertising copy and radio programs. 

Many advertisers—among them Enna Jettick, Ford, Kel- 
vinator, Stromberg-Carlson, Telechron — find this service 
profitable. It is the logical method of carrying the prospect 
from your advertising to your dealer—without exposing him 
to the salesmanship of competitors. 

The convenience of a classified telephone book is obvious. 
Moreover a series of advertisements about “Where to Buy It,” 
running in The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s and The Liter- 
ary Digest is directing people to this convenient buyers’ guide 
when they want to locate advertised products or services. 

Discuss this important service with your adver- 
tising agency. Meanwhile telephone us or send 
in the coupon for further information. 


them want 
to buy it.. 


PENNIES 


Trade Mark Service Manager, 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

195 Broadway, New York, N. Y., (EXchange 3-9800) 
or 208 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill., (OFFicial 9300) 


trade mark listings in classified telephone books. 


COMPANY 


| 
: Without obligation please send information about 
| 
| 
| 


| ADDRESS ~~~ ~” 
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does so without quibbling or artifice 
and he is a firm friend from then on. 
This is true of Jones’ most exasperat- 
ing sale. At intervals for a period of 
six months Jones called on this cli- 
ent to sell him group insurance. “He 
never said more than eight words to 
me on each call. These were, ‘How 
do you do?’ ‘Sit down’ and ‘Good- 
by. He ignored direct questions 
which I posed in order to sound him 
out. Because he continued to see me 
on each succeeding call, I knew that I 
must be getting my story across, but 
to what extent I had no way of tell- 
ing. In order to clear up a special 
point, I took one of our experts down 
to see this man. After we left him 
our expert was put out because 
he felt we were wasting our time 
with this prospect. But I stuck on— 
fortunately, because out of a clear sky 
the prospect one day said more than 
his customary eight words and gave 
me the order. He hadn't been trying 
to pull my leg for six months. He had 
been listening attentively and thinking 
heavily. When he made up his mind 
he made it up quickly. Since this ini- 
tial contract he has bought much in- 
surance from me. Yes, now he talks a 
bit more when I call on him.” 

Jones’ most interesting sale was the 
opposite of the one just described. In 
this sale the prospect did all the talk- 
ing and for an hour Jones didn’t have 
a chance to say a word. From this sale 
Jones learned to stick by his guns with 
the buyer that called him down. But 
let Jones tell it: 

“I called cold turkey on this pros- 
pect to sell him group insurance. No 
sooner had I followed my card into 
the prospect’s office when he opened 
up a tirade against my company, which 
lasted for almost an hour. When he 
had talked himself out I told him that 
what he had said was very interesting 
but not what I had come there for, 
since I wanted to sell him insurance. 
This sudden attack seemed so unique 
that he burst out laughing. For the 
next hour I talked. Not about group 
insurance, what I had originally come 
in there for, but about life insurance 
concerning which he had bellyached 
for an hour. I eventually sold him a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of life insurance.’ 

But all sales are not as quick as this 
one. Jones’ largest sale, which is 
bringing his company a premium in- 
come of over $6,000,000 a year, re- 
quired a year’s time to sell. Jones had 
to appear before a board of directors 
at numerous meetings. At these direc- 
tors’ meetings Jones makes it a point 
to amswer questions concisely and 
quickly. He will tell you there is no 
need for Machiavellian subterfuge to 
handle a board of directors. 


“Invariably these men have studied 
your proposals before you appear. 
Their time is valuable and they want 
information. So give it to them 
straightforwardly. Answer questions 
in the beginning. As you begin to win 
sympathy you can eventually press your 
story and work to a closing. When 
you sense you have won them to your 
cause, ask them for a direct opinion 
or to put your proposition to a vote. 

“Don’t let a heckler upset you. If 
one of the members of the board picks 
on you, answer to the best of your 
ability without reference to personali- 


ties. If you are straightforvard 
heckling will redound to your acivap. 
tage because his colleagues will take 
your side.” 

As the above-mentioned incidents 
should make clear, Jones has no set 
canvass. In making his thousand 
yearly calls on the two hundred ac. 
counts he contacts, Jones has a plan— 
which he is just as likely to disre. 
gard as not should the trend of the in. 
terview warrant it. Only part of his 
selling is done on leads secured from 
contacts. The real heavy work is cold 
turkey prospecting. 


What Do Women Want to Buy? 
20,469 Housewives Tell Macy’s 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


SCIENTIFIC and_ exacting 
approach has been made by 
R. H. Macy & Company, 


New York, and its affiliated 
store, L. Bamberger & Company, 
Newark, in an effort to answer that 
most difficult of all questions: What 
do women want? 

Specifically, the question was what 
do women want to buy now—at the 
Macy-Bamberger January sales? 

The responses proved so illuminat- 
ing that the Macy organization may 
extend it into a continuous “‘Census 
of Buying Needs and Inclinations.”’ 

The first study, last month, involved 
personal interviews in their homes 
with 20,469 women of the New York 
metropolitan area. It was conducted 
by J. David Houser & Associates, and 
neither the interviewers nor the inter- 
viewed knew the organization for 
which it was made. The 20,469 were 
chosen carefully, to form both an in- 
come and a geographical cross-section 
of the area’s 3,500,000 women. Each 
interview covered ninety-four ques- 
tions and required about half an hour. 
The questions included various types 
of things that the housewives would 
need or want to buy in January, with 
the desired specifications of quality, 
color, durability, price and whatever. 
There were also two or three ques- 
tions about brands (although Macy’s 
is primarily a private brand store) and 
one or two on habits. For instance, 
it was found that 39.5 per cent of all 
the husbands in the Metropolitan ter- 
ritory help their wives—willingly or 
not—with the dishes. 

An incidental question was, ‘What 
store would you like to conduct such 
a sale?” Macy's was pleased to note 
that nearly 40 per cent of the women 
said Macy’s—the rest dividing their 
preferences among all the other stores 


in the territory. 

January is the month of “white 
goods” sales. From time immemorial 
women have been laying in their 
year’s supply of sheets, towels and 
linen at this season. February is the 
month of furniture sales. So ques- 
tions were asked about these things. 
But the range was wide enough to 
include what Macy’s and Bamberger’s 
thought to be all the current major 
bargain preferences. It included 
blankets, women’s coats (cloth, fur- 
trimmed and fur), girls’ coats and 
dresses, women’s underwear, hand- 
bags, millinery, gloves and hosiery; 
men’s overcoats and shirts; fountain 
pens and stationery. 

These, of course, were not all the 
items included in the store-wide sales 
(Macy’s and Bamberger’s carry more 
than 300,000), but they were the 
ones which the stores wanted to get 
into the works right away. 

Although the Macy executive who 
vouchsafed SALES MANAGEMENT the 
information could not go into full 
detail, he described the housewives’ 
requirements for one or two types of 
products. These requirements, aver- 
aged for the entire 20,469, are being 
met by the stores as closely as possible. 

Take sheets, for example. What 
kind of sheets did they want? What 
weave? How long? (The women 
decided they wanted them long 
enough to tuck six inches under the 
bed.) How long did they expect 
them to wear? And what did they 
want to pay? Macy’s then checked 
the requirements with its bureau of 
standards, to see how its own mer- 
chandise tallied with the desired speci- 
fications. Most women said they 
would like to buy such a sheet for 
about $1.50. Macy put it on sale last 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Farrell Quits as Head 
of US Steel; Ranked 
High as Salesman 


New YorK—James A. Farrell, presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration for twenty-one years, previ- 
ously president of its subsidiary, the 
United States Steel Products Company, 
and engaged in the work of the 
United States Steel and its predecessors 
for more than fifty years, will retire 
from active service April 18. His 
successor has not yet been determined. 
He will remain on the board. 

Mr. Farrell began work in a steel wire 
mill in his birthplace, New Haven, at 
the age of sixteen—subsequently 
working as a laborer with the Pitts- 
burgh Wire Company, of which he 
became superintendent and manager. 
After several other connections, he 
organized a wite company at Brad- 
dock, Pennsylvania, which became a 
part of American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, U. S. Steel subsidiary. He was 
general manager of exports of Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire until 1903, when 
he was chosen to head the United 
States Steel Products Export Company. 
He is regarded as one of the ablest 
salesmen the industry has produced, 
and is largely responsible for building 
up the foreign business of the United 
States Steel. Im 1911 he succeeded 
W. E. Cory as the executive head of 
this largest industrial corporation. 
Assets 0: the corporation are now 
about $2,400,000,000 and sales vol- 
ume at peak levels, in 1926 and in 
1929, was $1,500,000,000. 

United States Steel now does about 
40 per cent of the steel business in the 
United States. It was established in 
1901, under the auspices of the elder 
J. P. Morgan, as a consolidation of 
the Carnegie Company and _ several 
other concerns. It has remained not* 
only the largest, but the “pet” project 
of J. P. Morgan & Company—the 
present Mr. Morgan having become 
chairman of the board in 1927 to suc- 
ceed the late Judge Elbert J. Gary. 
Myron C. Taylor was appointed at 
that time to take over Judge Gary’s 
duties as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. Mr. Farrell, however, has 
continued as chief executive officer. 


2) rE: 


Plymouth’s Popularity 
Lifts Chrysler Sales 


DetTroir—An increase of about 35 
per cent in the unit volume of Plym- 
outh cars, chiefly in the last half of 
the year, was primarily responsible for 
an increase of 2 per cent in shipments 


_ Of subsidiary ‘companies of the Chrys- 


ler Corporation in 1931. 


Mz 


James A. Farrell 


John W. Thomas Becomes 


Firestone President 


AKRON—John W. Thomas,  vice- 
president and general manager of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
was elected president this week to suc- 
ceed Harvey S. Firestone, founder of 
the company, who became chairman 
of the board. 

Becoming a chemist of the company 
in 1908, Mr. Thomas was promoted 
successively to superintendent in 1911, 
and vice-president in 1919. He as- 
sumed the additional title of general 
manager in 1930. 

Although he has not been directly re- 
sponsible for the sales program, which 
is handled by L. R. Jackson, another 
vice-president, Mr. Thomas has been 
active in this work. 


John W. Thomas 


Higher Price Boosts 
Reynolds’ Earnings 


to $36,396,816 


New YorK—The proof of Camel's 
pudding last year was in the price. 
Earnings of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company (Camel cigarettes, Prince 
Albert tobacco, etc.) were at the new 
high level of $36,396,816, as com- 
pared with $34,256,664 in 1930, S. 
Clay Williams, president, announced 
this week. 

This gain, of about 6 per cent, was 
made primarily by an increase of 15 
per cent in unit revenue from Camel 
sales in the last half of the year. The 
price of Camel and of the three other 
leading brands of cigarettes—Ameri- 
can Tobacco’s Lucky Strike, Liggett 


, & Myers’ Chesterfield and P. Loril- 
. lard’s Old Gold—was raised last June 


from $6.40 to $6.85 a thousand. This 
increase, deducting government tax of 
$3 a thousand, will be responsible for 
larger earnings reports from all of 
these companies—although the total 
cigarette consumption last year was 
smaller than in 1930. 

Although sales of members of the 
“Big Four,” which constitute 95 per 
cent of the cigarette business of the 
country, actually declined, Camel's ag- 
gressive promotion, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT learns, was effective in putting 
Camel’s business almost on a parity 
with Lucky Strike’s. Chesterfield is 
still third in this cigarette sales “race’’, 
and Old Gold fourth. 

American’s increase in earnings in 1931 
is expected to be larger than Rey- 
nolds, however, due largely to stimu- 
lation of sales of its ‘Bull’ Durham 
smoking tobacco. 


Auto Show Attendance 
Shows Gain over 1931 


New YorK—Attendance during the 
first three days of the National Auto- 
mobile Show in New York this week 
was equal to that of the first four days 
last year, officials of the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of. Commerce an- 
nounced January 14. The show is 
scheduled to close January 16. 
Although intended more for demon- 
stration of new models than for actual 
selling, several makers—among them 
Packard, Studebaker, Hudson, Pontiac, 
Hupp, Dodge and Willys-Overland— 
reported a substantial number of or- 
ders. Studebaker’s orders were four 
times as numerous as in the corre- 
sponding period of the 1931 show, 
and Hudson-Essex did more business 
the first day than in the entire week 
last year. 
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Holland Seeks ‘‘Gold”’ 
from Air with $235 
Home Conditioner 


HOLLAND, MicH.—One of the new 
home air conditioners of the Holland 
Furnace Company here was sent as a 
demonstrator to a branch office man- 
ager in Indiana. He installed it im- 
mediately. After the rest of the organ- 
ization had gone home for the eve- 
ning, he started the unit in operation 
—stayed with it alone for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Then he jumped up 
and rushed home. Tearing into the 
house he greeted his wife by throwing 
his hat in the air and shouting, 
‘Mother, we're rich!” 

The incident was related to this maga- 
zine by A. W. Wrieden, treasurer and 
advertising manager of the Holland 
Company. The occasion for it, Mr. 
Wrieden believes, is in the features of 
the new conditioner, the price and 
terms on which it will be sold and 
the thoroughness with which it will 
be promoted. 

“Your present heating plant—equipped 
with the new Holland unit—will now 
humidify, wash, filter and circulate the 
air you breathe,’ he pointed out, “in 
addition to heating your home in win- 
ter and keeping it comfortably cool in 
summer. Sixty per cent of our energy 
comes from the air we breathe and the 
new unit keeps the air of every room 
98 per cent clean.” 

It will be sold throughout the 
United States for $235, plus connec- 
tion expense, or on a time payment 
plan of $10 a month. The price in- 
cludes thermostat, electric regulator 
and complete automatic controls. 
Sales and distribution will be handled 
by the 2,200 Holland Furnace sales- 
men, operating from the company’s 
576 branches. 

The product was first advertised to the 
public in a color spread in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of January 9. Ad- 
ditional ammunition has been prepared 
in a booklet for prospects, after dem- 
onstrations, describing the work of the 
company in helping to conquer the 
“Bad Air Plague.” A more intensive 
program will be launched after the 
close of the present fiscal year, 
March 31. 

‘For two years we have been conduct- 
ing an educational campaign in our 
sales organization on the meaning of 
correct temperature, humidity, air in 
motion, and air washing and filtering,”’ 
Mr. Wrieden said. ‘Several months 
ago I prepared an article for the or- 
ganization on “Teaching the Need of 
Better Air in the Home.’ 

“This advance notice was given to pre- 


Lessing J. Rosenwald 


Sears, Roebuck Promotes 
New England Products 


BostoN—Sears, Roebuck & Company 
stores in the New England district will 
hold another series of “New England 
Days” January 27—February 29, fea- 
turing products of New England 
manufacturers. 

In the first series, recently, thirteen 
Sears, Roebuck stores participated in 
emphasizing such New England prod- 
ucts as bicycles, guns, tool chests, elec- 
tric heaters, oil burners, gas ranges, 
washers, plumbing supplies, hardware, 
rugs, furniture, lamps. In some in- 
stances carload lots were sold. 


pare the men for something new that 
would be added to our present line. 
At the same time we took every pre- 
caution to keep them from getting so 
excited about a new product that they 
would forget about the ones they had 
already. 

“During the first half of December we 
conducted about sixty sales meetings 
in all section of the country to intro- 
duce to the men the new system. The 
meetings were confined to small 
groups, so that every man had the 
opportunity of examining every part 
of the unit and of asking questions 
about it. 

“In the heating industry it is generally 
admitted that there had been nothing 
new offered the public for twenty-five 
years. We have not had to stimulate 
dealers and branches to push this new 
product. It has sold itself to them. 
We look for equal interest from the 
public.” 
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L. J. Rosenwald Takes 
Sears, Roebuck Helm; 
No Union with Ward 


CuicaGo—The House of Rosenwald 
has established a dynasty over Sears 
Roebuck & Company, the world’s sec. 
ond largest distributive enterprise, 
Following the death last week of 
Julius Rosenwald, for twenty-two 
years directing genius and for thirty. 
seven an executive of Sears, Roebuck, 
his son, Lessing J., was elected to suc. 
ceed him as chairman of the board. 
About forty years of age, the younger 
Rosenwald has been active in the com. 
pany’s affairs for a number of years 
—previously as vice-president in 
charge of eastern operations, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, and in 
the last few months as vice-chairman 
of the board. The father’s failing 
health in the last year was responsible 
for the creation of the latter position 
for the son. 

General R. E. Wood continues as 
president. 

Coincident with the election, a flock 
of rumors was released this week con- 
cerning chiefly Sears, Roebuck’s age- 
old competitor in the mail-order 
department store business—Montgom. 
ery Ward. One report had it that 
Ward is trying to buy the Fair Store 
here from the S. S. Kresge Company. 
Another, long broadcast generally, 
was that Sears, Roebuck and Ward 
would merge. General Wood flatly 
denied this to SALES MANAGEMENT. 
Meanwhile, National Bellas Hess 
Company, third largest mail-order 
department store organization, is hav- 
ing difficulties of its own. Directors, 
meeting in New York this week, 
worked out drastic plans for effect- 
ing economies, including the further 
liquidation of’ inventories. 

It was indicated later in the week that 
National Bellas Hess would dispose of 
its mail order business to the Chicago 
Mail Order Company, fourth largest 
factor in that field, and that the re- 
tail stores also may be sold. The de- 
cline in mail order business is chiefly 
responsible for the company’s present 
difficulties. 

Chicago Mail Order has done fairly 
well this year—although lower prices 
have reduced its dollar volume. 


McCarty Heads Nash 


KENOSHA, Wis.—E. H. McCarty, vice- 
president and general manager, has been 
elected president of the Nash Motors Com- 
pany, Kenosha, to succeed Charles W. 
Nash, who becomes chairman of the board. 
H. E. Long was chosen vice-president and 
director of purchases, and Robert P. Elliott, 
vice-president in charge of operations. 
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Ag ARD-GOING 1931 has been torn off the calendar. 
Ss, with Now for 1932! 
and in If we believe the pessimists, American Business 
—— may as well shut up shop and go fishing. 
seatie If we believe the optimists, making quota will be 
Dosition as easy as falling off a log. 
But if experience is any great shakes of a teacher, 

— = it’s safer to predict that the new year will treat 
a flock most generously those businesses which ignore all 
hc prophets and go out, hammer-and-tongs after sales. 
Sage. Tradition is a good coaster, but it takes real 
l-order horsepower to pull a sled uphill. 

“agi That the right amount of horsepower for times 
: fe like these is generated by The American Weekly is 
npany, demonstrated by the steadily increasing use of this 
erally, publication by the country’s leading advertisers. 
pe ; While every other national weekly lost advertis- 
oar ing linage in 1931, this Mighty Magazine set a new 

Sion high record for all time. 

order And now as we face the new year, there is every 
hav. reason to believe 1932 will be another banner 12 
Hues months for The American Weekly. 

eet. Advertisers who want to increase their sales in 1932 
rther will be interested in knowing why. 


aus When the going is hard, publication values must 
* of be analyzed and every dollar spent must count. 
Astute advertisers place their copy where it will be 


se seen by the most buyers at the lowest cost per buyer. 
> re- And The American Weekly offers the most eco- 
a nomical national coverage it is possible to buy. 
sett For $16,000 a page, at a cost of less than 44 cent 
' per family, this magazine reaches 5,500,000 homes 
ur y 


Greatest 
rice- Circulation 
een in the World 


in the most prosperous buying areas of the nation. 

That page, in four colors, is more than twice as 
big as any other magazine page, giving the adver- 
tiser plenty of space to tell his story with detail 
and drama. 

Editorially, The American Weekly appeals to 
every member of the family. That means its adver- 
tising is seen by more than one member in every 
home it enters. 

Do you wonder now why this magazine continues 
to forge ahead at a time when all other weekly mag- 
azines are headed the other way? 


Circulation Supremacy 


The American Weekly dominates the urban mar- 
kets by concentrating 70% of its total circulation 
in 578 of America’s 997 towns and cities of 10,000 
population and over. (1930 U. S. census figures.) 


In each of 152 cities, it reaches one out of every 
two families 
In 108 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 
In an additional 146 cities, 30 to 40% 
In another 172 cities, 20 to 30% 
... and, in addition, more than 1,700,000 families in thousands of other 
communities, large and small, regularly buy The American Weekly. 


Where can you spend your advertising dollar 
more effectively in 1932? 


What Happened in 1931 


(Official Printers’ Ink Advertising Linage figures showing 
gain or loss sustained by weekly magazines during 1931) 


The American Weekly +83,118 lines 
Saturday Evening Post . —885,691 lines 
Liberty . . —151,366 lines 
Collier’s . —154,622 lines 


Literary Digest . —225,967 lines 


“| -THEAMERICAN 
| DEA escty 


and Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Ofices: Paumouve Bupc., Cuicaco. . 
11-250 Gencrat Motors Buipc., Detroir . 


. 5 WintHrop Sguare, Boston . . 
. 1138 Hanna Bupc., CLEVELAND . 


. 222 Monapnock Bipc., San Francisco 


. 753 Bonnie Braz, Los ANGELES . . 
. Inrernationat Buipe., St. Lours 


. ror Marietta St., ATLANTA . 
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Four of Zanol’s renovated “two hundred” 


Zanol Restyles 200 Packages 
in Record Modernizing Job 


CINCINNATI—Zanol Products Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, has just completed 
what is believed to be the most exten- 
sive repackaging and restyling project 
in the history of American industry. 
In addition to new containers for more 
than 200 toilet goods items, the 
project involved the working out of 
new formulae for every product in the 
line. About thirty concerns, ranging 
from glass and carton manufacturers 
to art studios, were retained to furnish 
supplies and to carry out the program 
directed by Mrs. Ruth Hooper Lari- 
son, New York merchandising con- 
sultant. 

Zanol is a subsidiary of American 
Products Company, founded by Albert 
Mills a quarter of a century ago. Al- 
though Zanol products are sold direct 
to the homes through representatives, 
Mr. Mills explained, “we came to the 
conclusion, in 1930, that our products 
were in direct competition, both in 
quality and attractiveness, with those 
of manufacturers selling through stores. 
“The quality has always been good,” 
Mr. Mills added. “But with the rapid 
changes in package styles in the last 
five years and the changes in the prod- 
ucts themselves to meet particular 
needs, we realized that it would be 
necessary for us entirely to repackage, 
restyle, reprice and reformula our 
whole line.” 

The 200 items, in fact, are included in 
five lines: the new Faith Avery beauty 
products; La Bara beauty accessories; 
Dermaline products for men; the 


Dream Girl group and the original 
Zanol line. 

The problem arose of maintaining a 
family resemblance among the various 
lines without confusion of appearance. 
This was overcome by using simple 
yet modernistic motifs, designs and 
color schemes which would harmonize 
and yet be complete within each in- 
dividual line. The Faith Avery treat- 
ment, for instance, combines three 
shades of orange yellow; the La Bara, 
three shades of orchid; the Dermaline, 
silver and two shades of green. Shapes 
and sizes of jars and bottles were 
made to fit specific needs. 

To aid sales representatives in intro- 
ducing the new line the Zanol Com- 
pany developed a Faith Avery intro- 
ductory case of seven items, selling for 
$1 (at no profit to the company). It 
has proved so effective as an adver- 
tisement for Zanol products, however, 
that within thirty days after the launch- 
ing of the revamped line the produc- 
tion program has been stepped up con- 
siderably. 

Another innovation in the direct sell- 
ing field is the recent establishment of 
a consultation department to advise 
women in the home on toilet goods 
and hair preparations. 


Forms Handling Company 


ToLtepo—Lee F. Berthold has resigned 
after thirteen years with the Louden Ma- 
chinery Company, Fairfield, Iowa, to or- 
ganize the Industrial Handling Company 
here. Details of the new organization will 
be announced February 1. 


—— 


Buick Spends $25,000 
to Get a Customer 
New YorK—Dr. Edward N. 
Walker of Akron has decided to 
buy a Buick. In addition to his 
interest in ‘Wizard Control” 
and other features of the car, 
the decision was induced by the 
announcement that he had won 
$25,000 as first prize in a 
$50,000 letter contest of the 

Buick Motor Company. 

Dr. Walker, it was said, has not 
owned a Buick before. 
Although the first-prize letter 
was broadcast nationally over 
the radio January 10, the Buick 
company, E. J. Poag, assistant 
sales manager, tells this mag- 
azine, is undecided whether or 
not it will be released to the 
press; fears other contestants 
may feel they said the same 
thing as Dr. Walker, only in a 
different way. 


Coty Drops Wholesaler 


in Price Control Plan 

New York—Coty, Inc., perfumer of 
Paris and New York, has discontinued 
dealing with wholesalers in this coun- 
try and has established a limited 
number of sales agents who have 
agreed to handle the Coty line ona 
consignment basis only. 

The names of the agents will be an- 
nounced later. 

They will market only in accordance 
with instructions and at prices made 
by the Coty company. These instruc- 
tions will include the sale of its goods 
only to those outlets which the com- 
pany holds to be ‘desirable’; and to 
sell them to dealers who appreciate 
the need for “fair and better retail 
prices.” 

Coty has established a legal depart: 
ment which will “further support” 
this price maintenance plan, and ‘‘run 
down malpractice.” 

The sales promotion and advertising 
program will be continued. 


Westinghouse Increases 


Promotion One-Fourth 

East PITTSBURGH—An increase of 25 
to 30 per cent in the advertising ap- 
propriation of Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company for 1932 
was announced to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT this week by Ralph Leaven- 
worth, general advertising manager. 
Refrigerators will carry the heaviest 
part of the appropriation, Mr. Leaven- 
worth said. Magazines and news- 
papers will be the principal media. 
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ro Sales Managers or Quality Products: 


... does this look like your market? 


Ten thousand American patricians who 
buy and own signed Rembrandts—real 
Duncan Phyfe furniture—historic Re- 
naissance tapestries—entire great rooms 
brought over from English and Spanish 
castles. The same ten thousand who buy 
and own co-operative apartments on 
Park Avenue and Lake Shore Drive, 
and patios in Palm Beach and Santa 
Barbara. The same ten thousand who 
buy and own six and eight cars with 
especially built bodies, and who travel 
to Europe and around the world on the 
“Bremen,” in five-room suttes de luxe. 


... does this look like your market? 


If it does, you might like to know that 
the men who sell the Rembrandts, the 
Duncan Phyfe antiques, the tapestries 
and the royal interiors — at anywhere 
from ten to five hundred thousand dol- 
lars an item—are reaching their market 
through the only American magazine 
appealing to its interests. You can reach 
it at a cost of $2400 for twelve pages— 
one in every issue for twelve months. 


That 1s what 


THE FINE ARTS 


For the Connoisseur of Antiques, Decoration and Paintings 


offers you 


WE WILL SUPPLY A SAMPLE COPY OF THE MAGAZINE UPON 
REQUEST—AND FURNISH YOU PROOF OF THESE STATEMENTS 


THE FINE ARTS 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Grant Expands West; 
Sales Volume, Units 
at New High Level 


New YORK—The year 1931 was the 
25th anniversary of the W. T. Grant 
Company, one-cent to $1 group, in the 
chain store business. 
In addition to age (‘tis a mark of 
distinction these days even to keep a 
business going for twenty-five years) 
the company had several reasons for 
celebrating. Sales, of $75,297,081, 
were $4,248,700 or 5.9 per cent 
larger than in 1930; more than 
$9,000,000 larger than in 1929; three 
times as much as in 1925, and about 
750 times as much as in 1907, when 
W. T. Grant, former buyer and origi- 
nally department store clerk, started 
the first unit at Lynn, Massachusetts. 
The fiscal year ending January 31 may 
show an increase from the $3,349,173 
in net profits the previous year, an 
executive of the company told this 
magazine. 
The Grant chain will be the only one 
of the larger members of the “‘variety’’ 
group to report more sales in dollars 
for 1931. It will be one of perhaps 
four leading chains in all fields to 
reach new high records in that year. 
The company added fifty-two units 
last year, bringing the total to 402. 
And now, after a quarter-century of 
more concentrated growth, it is ex- 
panding to the Pacific Coast, with the 
signing of a lease in Los Angeles. 
Previously its operations were bounded 
on the west by Salt Lake City and El 
Paso. 
The average W. T. Grant store now 
has twenty-seven departments—among 
the busiest being art goods, candy, 
hosiery, women’s underwear, infants’ 
supplies, house furnishings, hardware 
and toilet goods. The stores carry no 
groceries. 
William Thomas Grant has carried 
the burdens of expansion largely on 
his own shoulders, until recent years, 
when he resigned the presidency to 
become chairman of the board. The 
growth of his chain has been almost 
as rapid as that of James Cash Pen- 
ney, which was started two years be- 
fore. Mr. Penney, however, began out 
at Kemmerer, Wyoming, and worked 
eastward—the most of his 1,400 units 
still being in the west. Mr. Penney 
is now fifty-seven years old, Mr. Grant 
fifty-six. Both are still young enough 
to put energetic efforts into other 
activities—Mr. Penney being among 
other things a backer of the Christian 
Herald and Mr. Grant active in im- 
proving employe-relationships with 
big business, especially merchandising. 


W. T. Grant 


Husband Succeeds Lambie 
as Mohawk Sales Chief 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—James Husband 
has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales, and Lester Greene, 
sales manager, of Mohaw Carpet Mills 
—succeeding to the duties of George 
Lambie, sales manager, resigned. 

Mr. Lambie, one time linoleum sales 
executive of W. & J. Sloane, joined 
Mohawk four years ago to establish 
a sales organization. Previously Mo- 
hawk’s distribution had been handled 
by W. & J. Sloane. 

Mr. Husband, whose headquarters will 
be here, has been merchandise man- 
ager of the company. 

Mohawk has just inaugurated (SM 
Jan. 9) a “Rug of the Month”’ sales 
plan. 


James Husband 
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GE in Air Conditioning; 
Instalment Sales Aid 
Refrigerator Trade 


CLEVELAND—Two stories from Gen. 
eral Electric Refrigeration department 
this week: One from P. B. Zimmer. 
man, manager of the department, in 
response to a request from SaLgEs 
MANAGEMENT on the proportion of 
instalment sales of domestic refrigera- 
tors last year. (The department's total 
refrigerator volume was about equal to 
that of 1930, which was 30 per cent 
ahead of 1929.) Eighty per cent of 
domestic sales are now on time, Mr, 
Zimmerman said. ‘The most common 
terms of payment are $10 down and 
$10 a month.” 
Among districts where GE refrig- 
erator sales broke all records last year 
were New York and Chicago and 
“many thinly populated territories, 
such as Montana and Florida.” 
The volume was achieved “without 
price-cutting and excessive trade-ins.” 
Although giving due credit to advertis- 
ing and to the value of the product, 
Mr. Zimmerman believes that ‘‘we 
shall find there is no substitute for cre- 
ative salesmanship in the distribution 
of a high-priced specialty of this type.” 
The other story is the announcement 
of the introduction by Walter E. Land- 
messer, manager of the department's 
commercial division, of ‘‘conditioned 
air refrigeration.” 
“This development,” explained Mr. 
Landmesser, “‘is the result of intensive 
study to determine the best conditions 
under which maximum preservation of 
perishable foodstuffs may be obtained 
in commercial equipment.” These con- 
ditions were found to be temperature 
between 36 and 40 degrees Fahrenheit 
and high relative humidity of 80 to 
85 per cent. 
In the new equipment “all of the air 
in the cabinet or display case passes 
through a series of tunnels formed by 
wet evaporator plates at least five times 
a minute. This rapid circulation main- 
tains an average cabinet temperature of 
38 degrees, with an average evaporator 
temperature of more than 30. 
“The equipment is available in two 
types: For packaged articles, with evap- 
orator and compressor built into a sin- 
gle unit, which can be used for stor- 
age cabinets where there is room to 
install the unit at the top. The other 
is a sealed-in-steel compressor for re- 
mote installation.” 


BUTLER, PA.—The American Austin Com- 
pany announced this week a new four- 
seater Austin Bantam car. It sells for 
$395 f. o. b. Butler. 
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What Do Women 
Want to Buy? 


(Continued from page 92) 


week for $1.17—a most tempting price. 

The weather in December was un- 
seasonally mild. That and the de- 
pression doubtless were responsible 
for the fact that 86 per cent of the 
men in these women’s homes had not 
bought a new overcoat this season. 
However, 68.8 per cent of the 86 per 
cent were planning to buy them in 
January. The weather was still un- 
seasonally warm when the Macy over- 
coat sale opened last week, but the 
coats are finding buyers. The entire 
regular stock has been priced at the 
levels which these women thought 
their men ought to pay—$35 to $50 
being the most popular prices. 

Forty-two per cent of the women 
interviewed had already bought a coat 
this year. Of the rest, 64 per cent 
thought that they would buy one dur- 
ing January. The investigators learned 
that by far the greatest number of 
women this year want fur-trimmed 
coats. Fur and plain coats were about 
equal in importance. Fox, beaver and 
Persian lamb were the preferred furs 
in fur-trimmed coats. 


Many of the items mentioned in 
the questionnaire already have been 
featured. Nearly all of them will be 
in the next few weeks. Ultimately, 
the plan probably will be extended to 
cover almost everything in the stores. 


A few days ago Macy and Bam- 
berger announced that they were the 
sponsors of the mysterious survey. At 
the same time they invited women who 
had not been interviewed to come in 
and express themselves to a special 
corps of interrogators. If “you” can- 
not come in, just phone Macy’s or 
Bamberger’s and they'll send someone 
out to ask about your needs. In this 
current study a number of other ques- 
tions, brought up by the one last 
month, have been added. For every 
product, both the buying attributes 
and the desired prices are being 
sought. 


“Of course, we knew pretty well 
before what things women wanted to 
buy and how much they wanted to 
pay,’ the Macy man added. “We 
couldn’t have built up an annual vol- 
ume of $96,000,000 a year (the 
largest volume under one roof in the 
world) without learning something 
about feminine purchasing inclina- 
tions. Our buyers, we think, are 
pretty shrewd. But we are finding, 
nevertheless, that it pays to get our 
buying knowledge at the source.” 


Even price lists can be 


kept attractive 


PRICE BOOK 
CATALOG 


PACIFIC COAST 


PAPER CO. 


co 


Loose-leaf price books with covers of beautiful, durable, 
easy-to-clean du Pont FABRIKOID. Manufactured by 
Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— bound in 
durable FABRIKOID 


RICE LIST catalog covers have a tough job—getting 
an 8-hour-a-day thumbing (often longer) and trying to 
keep up a respectable appearance at the same time. 

That is, the ordinary cover does. But the job of staying 
new-looking is not so hard for du Pont Fabrikoid covers. 
Fact is, they take plenty of abuse and like it—which is 
probably the reason leading industrials use Fabrikoid for 
their price lists and catalog covers. Fabrikoid stays hand- 
some for a long time. Dirt and grime cannot embed them- 
selves in its lacquer-like surface. That’s why Fabrikoid is so 
easy to keep clean. 

The covers illustrated above show just a few of the many 
unique effects pussible with Fabrikoid. More than likely you 
can use this durable cover material on your next catalog or 
portfolio job. It’s not expensive. Dictate a letter now for 
samples. Address: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Fabrikoid Division, 
Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian Subscribers address: Canadian 
Industries Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ontario. 


REG.U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ABRIKOID 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MAKES COVERS SAY “ATTENTION” 
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Bigelow-Sanford Limits 
Number of Its Outlets 


in “Selective” Plan 


New YorK—Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company has reduced the number of 
its wholesalers from fifty to twelve in 
a plan of ‘‘selective distribution” now 
operating throughout the country. The 
number of retailers also is being re- 
duced ‘‘to provide the remaining mem- 
bers greater opportunities for expan- 
sion, profit and local prestige.” 
Heretofore Bigelow-Sanford has had 
as many as three or four wholesalers 
carrying its line in certain localities. 
In connection with the new program 
the company is providing closer co- 
operation with authorized retailers in 
“analyzing the viewpoint of the con- 
sumer in the development of a sound 
styling program’ and in coordinating 
its styling with other factors in the 
home furnishing industry. It has also 
begun the more intensive development 
of its educational programs among the 
retail sales personnel, and a more in- 
tensive consumer advertising program 
in women’s magazines. 

Four thousand retail salesmen have 
been enrolled in the Bigelow-Sanford 
training course in the last two years. 


Hanlon Directs Sales 
for Vee-O-Cee Oil 


CHICAGO—‘*Tom” Hanlon, director of 
sales for Super Maid Cookware Corpo- 
ration since 1925, has become vice- 
president and sales executive of the 
National WVee-O-Cee Oil Company, 
Chicago—again becoming associated 
with A. W. Clutter, a factor, with 
Mr. Hanlon, in starting the Club 
Aluminum Corporation a number of 
years ago. 

In addition to being an oil distributor 
the company will promote automotive 
accessories. One of these is a patented 
crankcase oil drainer, which does away 
with the necessity of removing a plug 
to drain the oil. 

At present Vee-O-Cee is operating 
forty districts in fifteen states, Mr. 
Hanlon said. “We plan to cover every 
state, with 120 districts, by November, 
1932.” 


Reconsider Packers’ Case 
WASHINGTON—The United States Supreme 
Court this week granted the appeal of the 
Government from the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia modifying the Packers’ Consent De- 
cree. The case was set for argument Feb- 
ruary 29. Under the decree rendered in 
1920, the “big four’ meat packers—Ar- 
mour & Company, Swift & Company, 
Cudahy Packing Company and Wilson & 
Company—were restrained from selling 
products other than meat. 


C. B. Graves 


Manages Westinghouse 


Refrigerator Division 
MANSFIELD, OH1IO—C. B. Graves has 
been appointed manager of the re- 
frigeration division of Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
with headquarters here. A former 
vice-president and general manager of 
Standard Home Utilities Company, 
Chicago, Mr. Graves succeeds Carl D. 
Taylor, who has become vice-president 
and general manager of the Elin Com- 
pany, Westinghouse refrigerator dis- 
tributor at Philadelphia. 


Joint Peach Sales Drive 


SAN FRANcIsScO—The California Cling 
Peach Agency has been formed to direct 
sales and distribution for some twenty-five 
cling peach canning companies. Although 
California Packing Corporation (Del Monte 
products) and Libby, McNeil & Libby, 
two of the largest factors, are not members, 
they are expected to benefit from these ac- 
tivities in the line of stabilization of prices. 


£ 


“Tom” Hanlon 


Washing Machine Men 
Tackle New Markets 


to Increase Sales 


CuHIcAGO—Combined sales of the 
twenty-seven members of the Ameri- 
can Washing Machine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association were larger in 193] 
than in the previous year, J. R. 
Bohnen, secretary, reported to this 
magazine this week. These companies 
produce more than 85 per cent of the 
nation’s total. 

Although final figures will be unavail- 
able until the end of this month, Mr. 
Bohnen said, ‘quarterly records are 
sufficient to make the increase for the 
year certain. 

“The desire of housewives for econo- 
my by doing their own washing is 
largely responsible for the stimula- 
tion,” he continued. ‘When the 
washer market consisted primarily of 
workers’ wives, the selling appeal was 
labor saving for women who did their 
washing by hand. When workers’ 
incomes dropped, the manufacturers 
turned to the great middle class, with 
the appeals to economy, sanitation and 
convenience. 

“Manufacturing and selling plans be- 
came a ‘Bix Six’ of first principles: 
deeper study of financial policies, 
closer attention to the product, sharper 
supervision of production methods, 
further analysis of marketing practices, 
more detailed sales direction, intensive 
checking of advertising practice and 
mediums.” 


Exposition Will Present 
Theft-Proof Packages 
CHICAGO—Packages | theft-, 
water- and ait-proof—packages 
of paper, glass, wood, metal, 
plastic and cellophane—from 
the raw material state to delivery 
to consumer, will be displayed 
in a series of exhibits at the 
Packaging, Packing & Shipping 
Exposition at the Palmer House, 

here, March 7-12. 

The exposition is sponsored by 
American Management Associa- 
tion in connection with a series 
of conferences on these subjects 
and on consumer marketing. 
Among products shown will be 
soap, toilet articles, pencils, 
shirts, hosiery, food, tobacco, 
candy and optical goods. Some 
of the containers, it is said, can- 
not be opened by a burglar’s kit. 
The Irwin D. Wolf award—a 
silver cigar box—will be given 
for the “‘best package put on the 
market since January 1, 1929.” 
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+ + + How THE CHRYSLER CORPORA- 
TION LICKED THE DIFFICULT YEAR of 1931 
is shown in official figures of a 2 per cent 
increase in their shipments, as against a 
decrease of 25 per cent for the automotive 
industry as a whole. 


+ + -+ New Truck SALEs by the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation in November 
showed an increase ‘of 68 per cent over 
the corresponding 1930 month. 


+ + + AC Spark PLuG COMPANY an- 
nounced this week that employment is 37 
per cent ahead of a year ago, and in some 
departments as much as 300 per cent ahead. 


+ + -++ RarLtroaps ARE STARTING TO 
Buy materials in larger quantities. The 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company has been 
ordered by the Great Northern Railway 
Company to complete an order for 1,250 
tons of rails, delivery of which had been 
postponed. 


+ + + INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS in a num- 
ber of Milwaukee plants have been in- 
creased as a result of the recent Allis Chal- 
mers Company order from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for 240 electric locomotives. 


+ -+ + SERvEL, INCc., showed a net sales 
increase in 1931 for all departments of 
28.2 per cent and was able to retire its 
issue of 6 per cent bonds and reduced its 
5 per cent bonds to $127,200. 


+ + + THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, of Fort Wayne, re- 
ports for the year a gain in income of 9 
per cent, a gain in insurance in force dur- 
ing the year of 4 per cent and an in- 
crease in admitted assets of 8 per cent. 
The Sun Life Assurance Company of Can- 
ada wrote more than $500,000,000 worth 
of new insurance for last year. The total 
income of the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany in 1931 exceeded that of any previous 
year in the company’s history. 


+ -++ + THE FIRESTONE TiRE & RUBBER 
CoMPANY of Canada has announced that its 
Hamilton, Ontario, plant will run on full 
schedule—five days a week throughout the 
winter. 


+ + + Bank Desits, as reported to the 
Federal Reserve Board, for the week end- 
ing January 6th, increased 44 per cent 
above the total for the preceding week. 


+ + -+ THE WEEKLY Business INDEX 
of the New York Times closed the year 
with a gain of 1.4 points. 


+ + + DeceMBER SALES of Studebaker 
and its subsidiaries were more than 50 per 
cent in excess of December, 1929, and 
more than 100 per cent ahead of Decem- 
ber, 1930. 


+ + + THE INTERNATIONAL SHOE 
CoMPANY sold 620,716 more pairs of 
shoes in 1931 than in 1930. 


-++ + -++ ComBinep Sates of all makes 
of General Motors passenger cars and 
trucks to fleet users showed unit gains of 
8 per cent in September over 1930, 30 


per cent in October, and 14 per cent in 
November. 


+ ++ + GRAHAM-PAIGE Motors Cor- 
PORATION has added 900 employes recently 
to its Detroit and Wayne plants. 


+ -+ + CHEvROLET SALEs during De- 
cember set a new all-time high record for 
the month. 


+ + + Los ANGELEs is going to get a 
new Chrysler assembly plant to cost ap- 
proximately $3,000,000. 


+ + + Sree Activity Is INCREASING. 
Sixteen mills at the Laughlin plant of 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
have resumed operations; Carnegie Steel 
Company has reopened a blast furnace in 
Ohio; Republic Steel Corporation started 
eight sheet mills at Niles this week; Al- 
legheny Steel Company’s No. 1 plant at 
Brackenridge, Pennsylvania, resumed opera- 
tions after being idle a month. 


+ + + For THE THIRD SUCCESSIVE 
MoNTH the Hartman Corporation has 
shown an increase in net sales over the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 


+ + + SALES OF THE W. T. GRANT 
CHAIN showed a dollar sales gain in De- 
cember of 2.6 per cent over the same 
month last year and a gain for the year 
as a whole of 5.9 per cent. 


+ + + THE F. W. WootwortH Com- 
PANY has placed an order with Cannon 
Mills for $500,000 worth of bath towels 
—the largest order of its kind ever placed. 


-+- -+ + THE LycoMING MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, division of Cord Corpora- 
tion, has increased foundry production 100 
per cent. 


-+ + + APPROXIMATELY 4,000 MEN will 
be employed by early spring on municipal 
projects in Kansas City, Missouri; about 
1,000 are employed at present. 


+ -+ + KELVINATOR CORPORATION’S 
Net Prorits in 1931 were $1,761,709 as 
against $1,601,016 in 1930. 


Quaker Oats Executive 
to Head Elgin Watch 


CHIcAGO—Thomas A. Potter, elected 
president of the Elgin National 
Watch Company to succeed DeForest 
Hulburd, retired, was in charge of 
costs of all manufacture and distribu- 
tion for the Quaker Oats Company, 
of Chicago, from 1918 until 1929, 
when he was made vice-president in 
charge of purchases. 

Mr. Potter has been in the employ 
of the Quaker Oats company continu- 
ously ever since he was graduated 
from Princeton about twenty-five years 
ago. He supervised and operated the 
Quaker Oats plant in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, for a number of years and later 
was in charge of the plant at Sas- 
katoon, Canada, as well as general 
manager for western Canada. 

Both the Elgin and Quaker Oats com- 
panies are located in Chicago. 


Two Cents Each... 


but Not for Long 


. .. because there are only a few left 
of each of the following page re- 
prints from SALES MANAGEMENT: 


"Fighters and Salesmen Need 
Heart" 


"Is Business Bad?" 
"The Golden Hour of Selling." 


“Just How Dumb Was J. C. 
Penney?" 


"They Called Him ‘The 


Butcher.’ " 
"Jobs" 
"There's Money in Doorbells" 


"It's the Next Shot that 
Counts" 


[hese are all pithy, pointed mes- 
sages designed for mailings to sales- 
men. 


Ww 


We also have a few copies of the 
reprints of "How Should a President 
Talk to His Salesmen?" which quotes 
Martin Davey's famous letter to his 
salesmen about licking depression 
business conditions. They may be 
had at 3 cents each. 


WwW 


In booklet form: "Epistles to the 
Advertisians" (come on, agencies, 
here's an ideal promotion piece!), 
25 cents a copy, or 20 cents in 
quantities of 30 or more. 


W 


In report form: "Population Studies 
of Principal Markets and Their Trib- 
utary Areas"—a compilation of the 
material which appeared serially in 
SALES MANAGEMENT on all cities 
over 150,000 in population. Based 
on 1930 Census figures. Helpful in 
planning local sales and advertising 
campaigns, routing salesmen, setting 
quotas etc. $1.50 a copy. 


Send orders, accompanied 
by check or money order to 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


$20 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK 


Goverl 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 13.—With assurance of 
prompt action by the House, the most important factor of 
the administration’s program, the reconstruction finance 
corporation bill, passed by the Senate last Monday, is 
expected to become effective within a few days. Well 
advised Washington observers say that the importance of 
the measure cannot be exaggerated, and that its immediate 
effect will be to allay fear and to restore confidence in 
banks. They hope that its passage will furnish the neces- 
sary kick definitely to start an upward trend that will see 
business well on the way to normal conditions by next fall. 

As the national election approaches, the administration 
will promote other reconstruction measures and will make 
every effort to establish results for campaign purposes. 
From now until the election it may be difficult to tell the 
political bunk from honest economic effort; but there is 
no doubt that the administration will put forth every effort 
to aid business. 


La Follette’s Five Billion Dollar Plan stands a poor 
chance for success; but it will be seriously considered by 
Congress. The Senator's promotion of a National Eco- 
nomic Council is attracting the attention of many of the 
country’s leading financiers and business men, and his 
support of both plans is clearly thought out, logical, con- 
vincing, enthusiastic and obviously honest. And regard- 
less of the success of these measures during the present 
session of Congress, Senator La Follette is undoubtedly 
producing a lasting effect on the political and economic 
thinking of the nation. 


Taxation of Radio Advertising is said to be the motive 
for Senator Couzens’ resolution, recently introduced in the 
Senate, authorizing the Radio Commission to make a sur- 
vey and furnish the Senate with information regarding the 
feasibility of government ownership and operation of 
broadcasting facilities, the extent to which the facilities of 
broadcasting stations are used for commercial advertising 
purposes, the variation of such advertising volume as be- 
tween stations, plans to reduce, limit, control and elimi- 
nate advertising, rules and regulations of other countries to 
control or eliminate advertising, whether it would be prac- 
ticable to allow only announcements of sponsorship, and 
any available information concerning the investment and 
net incomes of a number of representative broadcasting 
stations. 

In discussing his resolution, Senator Couzens said that 
he would prefer to have all announcements limited to a 
brief statement of sponsorship, and that if this was not 
brought about the Government would take over the 
stations. 


A Conference on the Drug Store Survey will be held 
in St. Louis the latter part of April, with all branches of 
the industry represented. There will be two days of func- 
tional, commodity and business group meetings, also a 
session of the executive committee and a meeting for the 
discussion of retail problems. At the banquet, following 


[102] 


the final session, a number of speakers of national reputa- 
tion will be featured. On the third day the members of 
the survey staff will offer opportunities for individual con- 
ferences, and will explain how the findings of the survey 
can be successfully applied to individual stores and manu- 
facturing enterprises. 

The group meetings will be presided over by chairmen 
from the trades and a member of the survey staff, a higher 
official of the Department of Commerce and a discussion 
leader from the industry will attend every meeting of 
the kind. The groups will include retailers, service whole- 
salers, other independent distributors, chain operators and 
manufacturers. 


Cloak and Suit Manufacturers to the number of thirty 
are cooperating with the Department of Commerce in an 
investigation of the distribution methods of the industry. 
Findings are expected to be revolutionary, for they will 
be among the first to deal with the problems of changing 
fashions and the costs of selling direct and through resi- 
dent buyers who do not handle the merchandise and fur- 
nish no credit data. Five men are now at work on the 
survey. 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has te- 
quested the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
to cooperate with its organization in planning and execut- 
ing a study for the purpose of obtaining consumer data 
on important phases of business in which the consumer 
directly participates. The survey is intended to give the 
members of the federation “‘an opportunity to gain a more 
practical knowledge of the relation between wise spending 
of the individual consumer’s dollar and national prosperity, 
and a more sympathetic understanding of problems encoun- 
tered by producers and distributors in their efforts to serve 
the consumer efficiently.’ 

With the assistance of manufacturers:and distributors the 
bureau has prepared “Quiz sheets” on credit, returned 
merchandise, retail delivery, effective advertising and vari- 
ous other subjects. The women’s clubs will fill out these 
questionnaires at semi-monthly meetings and forward them 
to the bureau for analysis and publication. It is the opin- 
ion of Frederick M. Feiker, director of the bureau, that the 
movement, initiated by a federation of 14,500 clubs with 
nearly 3,000,000 members, has possibilities for decidedly 
constructive accomplishment. 

The first meeting on the project will be held next Fri- 
day in the auditorium of the new Department of Com- 
merce Building. Representatives of the clubs, trade asso- 
ciations and several government departments will attend. 


First Results of the Package Study of the drug store 
survey will be discussed by Wroe Alderson, on March 8, 
at a meeting of the American Management Association. 
There has been a very large and persistent demand for 
these findings on design and packaging, although the re- 
port will not be published for several months. A limited 
number of copies of Mr. Alderson’s address will be pro- 
cured by this bureau, to be mailed to readers on request 
as long as they last. Address your request to 1099 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
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“What Our Firm Really Needs—” 


(Continued from page 83) 


who is not immersed in a daily routine 
of correspondence, policy and personnel 
relations with the men in the field can 
find time to discover that what his cus- 
tomers really want is a left-handed monkey 
wrench and will take steps to have it manu- 
factured. Other executives and company 
representatives should make similar con- 
sumer studies. 

5. The five- and ten-cent stores are pro- 
lific sources of ideas, but pilgrimages must 
be made at regular intervals. Otherwise 
the sales manager will discover that eight- 
een months have elapsed since the last 
time he walked through Mr. Woolworth’s 
front door. Once again this systematic ex- 
amination is somewhat foreign to the usual 
habits of many sales managers. 

6. The refill idea should be considered 
frequently to determine whether it can be 
made to apply to a company’s products. 
The Gillette blade is a splendid example 
of the refill idea which is applicable to 
many products if only ingenuity is directed 
toward a consideration of present products 
and the refill possibility. 

Practically every one in business is 
looking for a “natural” or a “hot 
number.” In other words, companies 
are looking for items which catch the 
fancy of the public or of the buyers 
of their products. The discovery 
of such a new product happens more 
often than might be expected, but the 
new idea requires much more than a 
flash of genius if it is to be successful. 
Experience indicates that the product 
matters much less than the personali- 
ties of the executive members of the 
management. If a product is not right 
proper personnel will make it so. 

Usually a product of this nature is 
found by the man who takes the trou- 
ble to discover what the customer 
really wants, even though the potential 
customer may not be aware of his 
want. 

Our outstanding example in indus- 
try is Henry Ford, who is responsible 
for putting all America on wheels. 
It is an old story that the Ford car 
filled an existing want, which had 
never been realized previously. On 
the other hand, the delayed develop- 
ment of the “Model A’”’ Ford is an 
outstanding example of a failure to 
keep abreast of the public desires. 

Another instance of a study which, 
by contact with Mr. Prospect in the 
field, resulted in a design to meet 
these desires, is that of Cord. After 
an unusual amount of personal re- 
search, he planned the new models of 
the Auburn car so successfully that, in 
a poor automobile year, this company 
has not only produced greater sales 
than in previous years, but also greater 
profits. 

Life insurance companies, for in- 
stance, have for many years failed to 


get the customer’s viewpoint. They 
do not seem to realize that fundamen- 
tally most prospects want answers to 
two basic questions before they will 
buy life insurance: 


1. What protection am I buying? 
2. What will it cost me a month? 


A new product lies ready at their 
hands by wording a presentation to a 
prospect in terms that he can under- 
stand. For instance, if the salesman 
would express the idea, “When this 
policy goes into effect your wife will 
receive $200 a month for ten years, 
and it will have cost you $25 a month 
to carry the policy,” he would meet 
a much more favorable reception than 
if he talked about surrender values, 
optional settlement tables, and cumu- 
lative dividends. In all the years that 
insurance has been sold, apparently it 
has never been clearly brought home 
to the great companies selling insur- 
ance that the average man pays his 
bills monthly and that the payment of 
a large insurance premium once a year 
or once a quarter is a real burden. 
It is true that insurance companies will 
accept business on the monthly pay- 
ment basis, but it is necessary to insist 
upon this method of making payment. 

There are, of course, good reasons 
why monthly payments are incon- 
venient to the insurance company, but 
why shouldn’t the customers’ usual 
trend of thought be used if more sales 
and greater profits will result? 

We are all prone to feel that our 
own products, new or old, in their 
present development, are superior to 
those of competitors. Few sales and 
advertising departments can view their 
own products with the detachment 
necessary to see these products clearly. 
The inherent value of the product, 
through constant association with it, 
has become so integral in the con- 
sciousness of the members of the com- 
pany that they cannot realize these 
merits are less obvious to others. They 
live with their product eight hours a 
day for years; the purchaser may see 
its advertising a few seconds once a 
week, or may use the product a total 
of fifteen minutes a month. How can 
the merits of the product be as im- 
pressive to the purchaser as they are 
to the manufacturer? 


(Part II of Mr. Lothrop’s article will 
appear next week. In it he discusses ave- 
nues of research for finding new products, 
pricing the new product, testing the new 
product and introducing the new product 


to the men in the field——TueE Epirors.) 


How to 


Cut Expenses 
yet 
INCREASE 


The A.W. A. 


Presents a New Plan 
in this FREE BOOKLET 
s 


Write for your Copy! 
. 


HE smart sales manager, in these try- 

ing times, is directing his efforts to- 
ward two objectives: 

1—Getting all the business he can from imme- 

diate territories served by his sales force. 


2—Going after business in the few “bright 
spots” onthe business map—many of which 
are far-rremoved from the home factory. 


Direction of sales activities nowadays 
must be tempered with caution... or 
mounting overhead will wipe out all possi- 
bility of profit! Alert executives are find- 
ing common-sense information and inspira- 
tion in a booklet published by our Associa- 
tion—a booklet entitled: ‘‘Increasing Your 
Sales Through the Use of A.W. A. Mer- 
chandise Warehouses.”” 

This booklet, now in its third edition, 
tells how to gain regional or national dis- 
tribution for your product at minimum 
cost . . . how to reduce branch house 
overhead by using our warehouses as your 
own branch distributing points. . . how to 
place spot stocks of your merchandise in 
the cities where your goods can be most 
readily and profitably sold. 

No matter what you make or market, 
write today for your free copy of the 
A.W. A. Booklet. It will be a helpful 
guide to constructive business thinking in 
this year 1932! 


1979 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


NFLATION AND DEFLATION: Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., president of General Motors, is for a broadening 
of the basis of credit to stabilize prices at their present 
level or at a higher level more in harmony with the 


American wage scale. He believes our present troubles 
were caused by a collapse of credit due largely to sub- 
stitution of political for economic control of world 
commerce and finance. This resulted in overproduction 
followed by a drastic fall in prices, reduced earnings, a 
radical decline in security valuations, and general loss of 
confidence. He justifies an enlargement of our credit 
basis, without in any sense departing from present mone- 
tary standards, as a means of reversing the deflation drift 
which has largely overrun its course. This, he says, would 
broaden the spread between necessities and income, stop 
further general liquidation, protect equities in their rela- 
tion to debts, and develop a wave of confidence through 
the psychological reaction that always comes when prices 
begin to rise. . . . Inflation is one of the bogie words 
that have long been used by economists. It suggests a 
lack of substance, a casting loose from sound principles— 
a riot of speculation. And because periods of extreme 
inflation are always followed by periods of extreme col- 
lapse, any suggestion that a measure of inflation should 
be deliberately sought as a means of relief, even from 
intolerable conditions, is regarded by ultra conservatives 
with utmost aversion. They point with horror to the 
damage wrought by the inflation of securities which. cul- 
minated disastrously in the fall of 1929, and lament the 
failure of our government and banks to do anything about 
it in time to avert the calamity. But if action should have 
been taken to keep inflation within bounds, as most people 
now believe, by the same token there is good reason for 
doing what we can now to put a rein on deflation. To 
allow deflation to outrun its course just because we did 
nothing to curb inflation would be to prove that if you 
bray a fool in a mortar with a pestle yet will he still be 
a fool. 


fre ~ 


rent reports of business experience last year ascribe 

to large store managers a belief that the common- 
est error of the period was the effort to keep up physical 
volume regardless of evidence forthcoming last spring 
that the trend was to contraction. The result was a lot 
of profitless transactions, cut-throat competition, and an 
outbreak of the sort of exaggeration in claims made that 
not only inspires public lack of confidence in particular 
cases but weakens the power of sales promotion in general. 


CTT = MISTAKE OF GOING NOWHERE: Cur- 


om} 


Quality was lost sight of in the headlong race for 
supremacy in the field of low-price merchandise. 

Even in normal good times there is grave danger in 
following the lure of more and more sales without con- 
sideration of the effect on net incomes. When resources 
must be carefully husbanded to protect solvency, the con- 
sequences are almost certain to be disastrous. The public 
loses its respect for merchandising practices that are ob- 
viously unsound, being persuaded by huckster clamor that 
prices have no bottom. The merchant loses his sense of 
just perspective, being convinced by delusions of grandeur 
that as long as the amount of goods he disposes of is 
rising, his relative position is improving. And the whole 
structure of business is injured by the strain which capital 
undergoes whenever returns fall below carrying charges. 
Voluntary depreciation of values below a reasonable level 
is the worst form of deflation because it leads to no useful 
destination and in many cases is headed for disaster. 


we ~~ 


DVERTISING IN DULL TIMES: A survey 
A me by the Advertising Federation of America, 

covering many hundreds of companies selected 
impartially, shows that three-fifths of them made a profit 
in 1931 and that one in every seven did better than in 
1930. If this was all that could be said about the findings 
we should be content to let them pass in silence, takinz 
comfort in such encouragement as they contain but seeing 
no reason to acclaim the evidence that so many concerns 
have been working for less than nothing. But when we 
learn that most of the successful companies pursued 
aggressive sales policies, including continuous advertising, 
what at first seems like a rather depressing report takes 
on a character of encouraging significance. . . . We do 
not know that none of the companies which labored in 
vain made no intelligent attempt to stem the adverse tide. 
The important fact is that three-fourths of the winners 
did at least as much advertising in 1931 as they did in 
1929 and that some of them even increased their adver- 
tising. We do not know either to what extent, if any, 
the winners cut the prices of the commodities they adver- 
tised. But the fact that they made money is proof that 
they maintained a safe margin of profit. This does not 
mean, of course, that you can prosper no matter what 
you have to sell and no matter what the business condi- 
tions, if you urge the public sufficiently to buy your wares. 
But only the wilfully blind will fail to see in the record 
testimony to the power of advertising to sell goods for 
which the public has a need or a liking that is not de- 
stroyed by the state of the times. 
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These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 


them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


: Markets and Media 


Trafic - Market - Poster Advertising Plant 
Survey of Wisconsin. Starting with a 
county outline map of Wisconsin on which 
is indicated the highway traffic flow, and 
listing Wisconsin’s twenty-one trading 
areas in order of population, this survey 
proceeds with large double-page spreads, 
each devoted to a specific trading area. 
The first left-hand page, for instance, con- 
tains a map of the Milwaukee retail trad- 
ing area accompanied by buying power 
and market data on such factors as coun- 
ties, population, number of families, in- 
come per capita, number of income tax 
returns, value of manufactured products, 
value of farm sales, value of mined prod- 
ucts, bank deposits, number of retail stores, 
number of wholesale houses, telephones, 
electrical customers, registered autos, sum- 
mer resorts. The right-hand page, also 
devoted to the Milwaukee retail trading 
area, presents three maps showing the 
placement of posters in the highway sys- 
tem, and gives population, number of rep- 
resentative displays, cost per month, and 
traffic flow in each county and town in the 
trading area. The Madison retail trading 
area is treated in the same way, next in 
order, and so on through the list of trading 
areas. The survey was made by the Out- 
door Advertising Association of Wisconsin 
in cooperation with the Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Association of America, Inc. 


Designing to Sell 


The Use of Style and Design in Industry. 
Since literature on design of merchandise 
is so hard to get hold of, manufacturers 
will welcome this singularly instructive re- 
port by the Policyholders’ Service Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany on the practices of some one hundred 
successful concerns in producing and con- 
trolling the designs of their products. 
The desirability of a definite procedure in 
introducing new styles and designs is dis- 
cussed, and the manner in which manu- 
facturers in such diverse lines as the shoe, 
glass, automotive, paper industries, etc., go 
about gauging the probable popularity of 
a proposed design is described. In order 
to establish a reliable cross-section of de- 
sign procedure in American industry, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company sent 
out the following questionnaire to some 
300 manufacturers, and received coopera- 
tive responses from about 100 of this 
group. Here are the questions: 

1. What factors determine the new styles 
and designs you adopt? 

2. Will you indicate which of the follow- 
ing sources have a part in originating new 
styles and designs, and describe the pro- 
cedure you follow? 

3. By what procedure do you gauge the 


popularity a certain style and design will 
have before you begin production? 
4. How often do you develop new styles 
and designs? 
5. About what percentage of your produc- 
tion is devoted to 

(a) Staples? 

(b) New styles and designs ? 
Answers by Gorham, Dennison, General 
Electric, American Woolen Company, etc., 
are set forth. 
The book is so rich with detailed descrip- 
tion of the control systems, design plans 
and product development activities of any 
number of companies, that we cannot at- 
tempt here to go into it further. But we 
urge any manufacturer troubled with the 
vagaries of style popularity by all means 
to send for the report. 


Printing 

There are printers—and printers. One we 
know in New York sends each month to 
prospects in that area a pocket diary—a 
page a day for dates, data, dollars—and 
a booklet that usually is well worth the 
brief moments spent reading it. We carry 
the diary—read the booklet, and like the 
whole promotion plan well enough to 
recommend exposure to it. No obligation 
incurred by getting on the list. Ask for 
“Impress.” Published by the Irwin Mor- 
genstern Press. 


New Business Books 


Received Recently 


The New Salesmanship, by George H. 
Read. Published by Associated Authors 
Service, Chicago, Illinois. Price $1.00. 


The Swope Plan for Stabilizing Industry, 
by Gerard Swope, president, General Elec- 
tric Company; edited by J. George Fred- 
erick. Published by Business Bourse, New 
York City. Price $3.50. 


Measures of Exports of the United States, 
by Dudley J. Cowden. Published by 
Columbia University Press, New York 
City. Price $2.00. 


The Seven Keys to Retail Profits, by Clyde 
Bedell. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York City. Price 
$3.50. 


Marketing Principles, by John Freeman 
Pyle. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York City. Price 
$4.00. 


Control of Retail Store Operations, by Ed- 
win A. Godley and Alexander Kaylin. 
Published by the Ronald Press Company, 
New York City. Price $6.00. 


Successful Living in this Machine Age, by 
Edward A. Filene in collaboration with 
Charles W. Wood. Published by Simon 
and Schuster, New York City. Price $2.50. 


Mailing List Handbook, by J. C. Aspley. 
Dartnell Corporation, Chicago. Price $2.50. 


How’s Business? by Merle Thorpe. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York City. Price 
$2.50. 


Advertising Type Combinations, by Arthur 
C. Arnold and Robert H. Powers. Dragon 
Press, Detroit. Price $4.00. 


the NEWARK 


MARKET 


—include it 
in your 1932 
sales plans 


You could not select a 
better market, a more ac- 
tive market or one more 
rapidly expanding. The 
past two years have dem- 
onstrated its ability to 
stand alone—to remain 
practically unaffected by 
surrounding conditions. 


Latest retail sales and em- 
ployment figures available 
prove living standards 
have been steadily ele- 
vated through continued 
industrial activity. Per 
capita spendable income 
in the Newark Market is 
above the average for the 
country and by far the 
greatest in the State. 
Newarkers can well af- 
ford to buy your product. 
Tell them about it in 
1932. Today the cost of 
effectively selling this 
market is less than at any 
time in the past eleven 
years through the coun- 
try's largest six-day me- 
dium. 


Newark 
Evening 
News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business & Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
General Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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More freight 


McGraw-Hill to Spend 
More for Advertising 


in Ratio to Sales 


New YorK—McGraw-Hill Publish. 
ing Company will spend for advertis. 


JANUARY 16, 193) J 
a 


ing ( The 
ing in 1932 a percentage of its gross heit 
: : to thel 
cars for Texas income greater than the proportion in. J myssin 
; salads vested in 1931 or 1930, Edgar Kobak Whe 
Freight car loadings in the Southwestern vice-president and general sales man. rc 
district will show a gain for the first quarter ld : f dias be pr 
of 1932 over 1931, according to a report ager, to a meeting o istrict man. in colc 
of the Shippers Regional Advisory Board. agers, publishing directors and sales Wh 
The Southwestern District, of which Fort oe the re here this compl 
Worth is one of the most important railroad week. : e€ 1932 a vertising allot. 

centers, is the only one of the 13 in the ment will exceed 10 per cent. be sto 
nation to show such a gain! In his talk at the meeting, which was access 
The report further states the improvement called to bring the advertising sales treat 
in the Southwestern District will be 7 per management group of the company to- Pili 
cent greater than the showing for the entire gether for interchange of ideas and space 
nation! plans, Mr. Kobak stressed the impor. JB of co 
Invest your advertising dollars where people tance of aggressive sales and adver. neces: 
are going ahead . . . where they are work- tising programs as factors in the resto- of m 
ing . . . building . . . spending! ration of business to prosperity levels. JB packa 
“The time for waiting is past,” said Pu 
Mr. Kobak. ‘The executive who in ac 
FORT WorTH ST ‘AR TELEGRAM waits now will have to watch the pro- that 
. cession go by and he may not even what 

MORNING EVENING SUNDAY i01 il- i 
a Si “aaa join the tail-end. The small manufac. gives 
Prudent and Pable Vier Prruden and Adv Dieto turer today has an ideal opportunity state 
to get the jump and be the big manuv- cart) 
i facturer of the next decade. Advertis- 200 
IN TEXAS 4 ing in the right media will help him cert 
do it. time 

“Confidence in place of fear—confi- or 


dence and action in place of inaction 
on the part of the business executive— 


ing 
to will bring back better business, and um 
Memo confidence on the parts of advertising spa 
d ie Send for salesmen in the need of sound adver- Th 
tising for good products will sell ad- fixe 
A vertising ry vertising. As publishers and salesmen in 
° of we render business and industry a real bu 
Agencies eee service when we honestly help and 
guide manufacturers in studying and his 
Route to: Librarian Sta ndard analyzing their, markets and advise on Wi 
Research Department sound advertising plans in proper th 
Account eines Ma rket media. , = 
eieiablii “No advertising salesman can believe to 
P Y Data fully in advertising until he places ac 
SALES MANAGEMENT has re- iociitu Pontes henecy Med 
cently compiled in booklet form of , : : ig heen tes 
: in, that business and then sees himself 
the 1930 Newspaper Lineage of as willing to borrow to the hilt to go c 
2,203 General and Automotive BILOXI 8 2 | 
Fs into debt to spend money to sell what 0 
/ he makes. The story of William Wrig- 
This list includes the lineage of and ley, Jr., and his belief in advertising 1 
all general and automotive (form- must be relived by each salesman.” 
erly called national") advertisers GULFPORT The meeting was the first to be held in 
using a - three or the conference room of the new Mc- . 
more of the ninety largest cities H Graw-Hill Building, here. | 
in the United States, as recorded _ i — : 
by Media Records, Inc. ae " press “Packaged Electricity” 
Price thirty-five cents. Check or ene oe 
stamps with order. ! on the new containers for Edison and 
Add ] HE #8 DAILY HERALD General Electric Mazda lamps, just intro- 
siya Aruptyyeaine duced by the General Electric Company. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc. Herald Bldg., Biloxi, Miss. The essential features of the old containers 
420 Lexington Avenue Herald Bldg., Gulfport, Miss. —including the picture of the sun as the 
NEW YORK “only rival’’ to the Edison lamp—are re- 
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What Every Marketing Director 
Should Know about Warehousing 


(Continued from page 85) 


The difficulty in handling goods due 
1 their hazardous nature, dust, odor, 
mussiness, etc. 

Whether or not the goods need to 
be protected from freezing or kept 
in cold storage. 

Whether or not it is necessary to 
completely isolate the goods. 

Whether or not the goods need to 
be stored in such a way as to make 
access to them easy for examination or 
treatment. 

Piling requirements such as loss of 
space due to type of package or type 
of commodity; size of the package; 
necessity for special piling; legibility 
of marks on packages; assortment of 
packages, etc. 

Public warehouse rates are figured 
in advance to a fraction of a cent so 
that a manufacturer may predetermine 
what it will cost him to handle a 
given amount of business during a 
stated period. Many manufacturers 
catty several thousand cases of their 
goods in public warehouses during 
certain periods of the year and at other 
times carry only a few hundred cases 
or none at all. Public warehouse 
space is entirely flexible and no bind- 
ing contract is required as to the vol- 
ume of merchandise or the amount of 
space required during any given time. 
The manufacturer has no definite 
fixed overhead and his costs are always 
in direct proportion to the amount of 
business done. 

In order to predetermine just what 
his storage and (or) handling costs 
will be in any particular warehouse 
the manufacturer need only supply the 
warehouseman with the following data 
to receive a quotation covering his ex- 
act requirements: 

_ Name and nature of the commod- 
ity. 

How packed, whether in wooden 
cases, fibre cartons, barrels, drums or 
other containers. 

Dimensions (height, length and 
width) of each size and style of pack- 
age. 

The number of different brands or 
styles of the commodity and the size 
of each package. 

The shipping weight of each style 
of package. 

The approximate value of each style 
of package. 

Whether shipment to warehouses 
Will be in carload or less-carload quan- 
tities. 

Whether delivery (cartage) service 
will be desired in addition to storage 


and handling in the warehouse. 

With this data on hand the ware- 
houseman will quote a fair rate on 
the accepted unit of goods in the 
trade, the same unit as used in manu- 
facturing and selling, either for each 
service which he can render or for 
an all-inclusive service. The manu- 
facturer will thus know in advance 
just what his handling costs are going 
to amount to. The unit cost remains 
practically the same irrespective of the 
volume of sales. 


RCA Merges Photophone 


with RCA-Victor, Inc. 

New YorkK—Consolidation of RCA 
Photophone, Inc., with RCA Victor 
Company was announced last week by 
Radio Corporation of America. 

The unification, explained David Sar- 
noff, president of RCA, will “mean a 
closer association of sound motion pic- 
ture, recording and reproducing with 
the radio laboratory, and should give 
impetus to the introduction of sound 
reproducing equipment for use in 
homes, schools and industrial organ- 
izations, as well as in theatres.” 


Well-Dressed Salesmen 
—and W-D Packages 


New YorK—“If you were hiring a 
salesman to represent your company 
and your product, you would undoubt- 
edly choose one who was well dressed 
and personally attractive,” Bakelite 
Corporation points out in a current 
trade advertisement. “But how about 
the package for your product?” 

The analogy, and the contrast, are car- 
ried out in two illustrations. A well- 
dressed salesman appears beside a 
modern Bakelited container; a shabby 
man beside an old-fashioned bottle. 


Alemite Promotion Budget 
Increased 15 Per Cent 
CHicaGo—Alemite Corporation, in 
dealer convention here this week, an- 
nounced an advertising budget of 
$750,000 for 1932—a 15 per cent in- 
crease over 1931. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, American Weekly, 5,000 
posters and about thirty business 
papers will be employed. 

An official “Big A” emblem will be 
awarded dealers who qualify to give 
‘“Alemite lubrication instead of just 
greasing.” 


There are still 
a few copies 
available ... 


Population Studies of 
Principal Markets and 
Their Tributary Areas 


« » 


Send these studies to 
your salesmen in the 
territories analyzed. 
They will help to give 
the men a more ad- 
equate idea of the real 
sales potentialities in 
and around the metro- 
politan centers. Your 
advertising manager 
will want a copy, too! 


« » 


Compiled in book 
form, bound in heavy 
cardboard covers. In 
quantities of ten or 
more, $1.00 each. 
Single copies, $1.50. 
Check must accom- 


pany order. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
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“Get your copy EARLY. . . Reserve it 
at your favorite newsstand NOW .. . 
or it will be gone before you've finished 
your breakfast on Sunday morning!’’ Seven 
hundred and fifty thousand New Yorkers 
took the Daily Miérror’s advance warning 
of the early sell-out of its first Sunday 
edition to heart—and sure enough, before 
mid-day on the tenth, newsstands all over 
the city were bare—of M~*rrors. Way 
before noon reorders were rushing in so 
fast that its publishers knew that they 
had way underestimated its swamping go- 
over. The circulation objective stands at 
a million in a month. 
x * & 


Prophet Babson expresses himself in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of January 
9 thus: “This is the time to plan a strong 
advertising and sales program. . . Con- 
ditions point toward gradual improvement 
in 1932. Those who are prepared 
with a carefully planned, aggressive sales 
and advertising policy will be the first to 
climb out of the depression. . One 
thing that has held back advertising in 
recent months is the underestimation of 
public purchasing power. The de- 
partment stores in this country that are 
doing more business today than a year 
ago are those that are doing more adver- 
tising today than a year ago. The 
best companies in the food, household prod- 
ucts, drug and cosmetics, tobacco and soft 
drink industries have made favorable earn- 
ings comparisons with 1930, and in each 
case advertising efforts have been increased 
instead of decreased during 1931.’" Well, 
brethren, shall we follow the leaders or 
the laggards? 
x 
The Christian Science Monitor was not 
among those who moaned “Good Rid- 
dance!” when old man 1931 turned back 
into time, but bowed him out with an 
impressive “World Achievement Issue,’’ de- 
voted to the progress of 1931. The 
edition, published on January 7, contained 
a thirty-two-page rotogravure section, with 
105 columns of advertising. So spon- 
taneous was the response to a cheerful 
idea that all available advertising space 
was sold out almost at once after the issue 
was announced, and solicitation of adver- 
tising had to be halted three weeks before 
publication date. 
* * * 

The Milwaukee Journal has voluntarily 
dedicated $300,000 annually to the cause 
of better business. Believing that business 


g-avitates toward the center of largest 
advertising volume, H. J. Grant, publisher 
of the Journal, is putting more advertising 
space at the disposal of advertisers, at less 
cost, by reducing both retail and general 
space rates. Even advertisers under con- 
tract at the old rates were allowed under 
the fence. Though the revenue might sag 
temporarily, the Journal feels that the im- 
petus of increased advertising pressure will 
justify the move. 

* oe & 
Every Friday for forty-two years the Op- 
tical Journal (a division of the United 
Business Publishers, Inc.,) has gone out 
to the trade. But with less time on their 
hands than in 1890, optometrists prefer 
fewer and better issues, so the Optical 
Journal will be a semi-monthly, issued on 
the 1st and 15th. 

* ok ® 
Our friend, Herb Stephen, of the New York 
Evening Post, protests that he wouldn't 
break any confidences, but he couldn’t help 
cocking an alert ear at the automobile show 
the other day, at talk of many color pages 
in process of being placed by several big 
car manufacturers. Sic ’em, boys! 

eo 


Among the fearless who are increasing 
advertising appropriations this year is the 
Sealright Company, Inc., manufacturers of 
Sealright paper containers, paper milk 
bottles and milk bottle caps. It will be 
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the largest campaign ever undertaken 
Sealright, and will continue to be dispense 
by Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, Inc. 

i 
Convinced that fountain pens can be bette, 
sold through advertising in color, and yg, 
willing to be balked by the fact that fey 
newspapers are equipped to provide colo, 
Walter A. Sheaffer, president of the Sheaf. 
fer Pen Company, printed a four-page 
newspaper section himself, and sold the 
section to 135 newspapers in metropolitan 
sections throughout the country. Firy 
color page is devoted to illustration of 
general interest, topped by logotype of the 
newspaper; second and third pages blank 
for newspaper to fill in; fourth page, four 
color Sheaffer advertisement. Sheaffer pays 
the newspapers for his advertisement, and 
the newspapers pay Sheaffer for his news. 
paper. 

x * * 
On March 1 Young & Rubicam, Inc., wilt 
take over the account of the Gulf Refip. 
ing Company, Pittsburgh. 

: « » 


Gorton- Pew Fisheries Company, Ltd, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, has appointed 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc, 
New York, to handle its advertising. 

* ok & 


The Carnation Milk Company, Milwaukee, 
is another concern to announce a 1932 


increased advertising appropriation—the 
largest in their thirty-year history. 
* * & 


Calkins and Holden, New York, have 
been appointed advertising directors to 
Vine-Glo Corporation, New York, Deco- 
rated Metal Manufacturing Company, and 
Soyex. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client's personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
two years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


BOSTON: 


Via Providence, thence by bus or rail 


PROVIDENCE $3.00 


ABOVE FARE INCLUDES BERTH IN CABIN 


Sailings every day and Sunday, Pier 11, 
N.R. at Liberty St., 6 P.M. Tel. BArclay 
7-1800. OUTSIDE rooms running water 
$1 up. Dancing—Music by Jack Frost 
Colonial Orchestra. 


COLONIAL “tines” 


LINES WANTED 


CANADA—INFLUENTIAL VANCOUVER, BRIT- 
ISH COLUMBIA, mechanical manufacturer, with 
efficient independent subsidiary distributing organi- 
zation, wants one additional line suitable for 
Canadian manufacturing for domestic or export 
markets; also two additional lines for distribu- 
tion only. Advertiser requires no further capital 
but desires simply to increase scope of operations 
through the manufacture or distribution of addi- 
tional lines. Must have satisfactory sales possibili- 
ties. Please address reply to, McConnell and Fer- 
gusson, Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 


cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print- experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
ey C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


MR. MANUFACTURER, YOU CAN USE THIS 
Executive in your Factory, or as Branch Manager. 
He is an AGGRESSIVE, ACCREDITED ORGAN- 
IZER. Thoroughly experienced in modern sales 
and merchandising methods. Well equipped to 
formulate sound sales policies, analyze territories, 
train salesmen, plan promotional campaigns, create 
practical sales aids for agents and dealers. Experi- 
ence includes Building Materials, Chemicals, Auto- 
mobile Insurance, Office Appliances and Mechanical 
Specialties. 10 Years as Salesman and Branch 

anager; 7 years as General Sales Manager of an 
Office Appliance Company, established and super- 
vised over 100 domestic branches, 6 Years as Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Distributing Company 
marketing labor saving office equipment, tc., 
mergers eliminated profitable lines, necessitating 
change. Age 45, Graduate Civil Engineer, refer- 
ences unquestionable. Reasonable salary and bonus 
considered -from sound concern. PAUL B. 
WALDIN, 16595 Ardmore Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


ORONTO 
HALIFAX 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
ONDON. Eng, 


‘GIBBONS “0 CANAD 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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EDMONTON ff 
VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 


